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U.S.A., Hong Kong, Singapore, Japan, and well 
over a hundred more countries world wide 


Two cards to give you extended credit 
the same account for accommodation 
restaurants, air tickets, car rental, shopnina 
and all other travelling expenses. K y 
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PRICE INCREASE 

DRAMATIC Increase! In nil coata 
associated with producing a na- 
ilonnJ weekly newspaper have forc¬ 
ed the publishers of National 
Business Review to Increase boih 
subscription and cover prices. 

from this week a subscription to 
4B Issues of National Business 
Review will be $40.00, The cover 
price for book shop sales Is now 
51-00 per copy. 


by Warren Berryman 

PEN FOLDS Wines' forthcom¬ 
ing $2.5 million public shore 
issue has been threatened by :t 
concur led rumour campaign 
ogamst the euiiipany. 

Some rumours — apparently 
spread by compeliiurs — have 
brought Health Departmeui in¬ 
spectors io PcnlhlJx vineyards 
several limes recently in a fruit¬ 
less search for wittered wines. 

One competitor is known to 
have hired a private iletecrive in 
catch PenfolJb simiggliiiK in 
grape concern rate *»i grape 
mice. 

Other rumours have u;ij»i 
doubts mi Penh'Ids’ ability to 
pay its debts. 

iV/i/if iiujuiries indicate the 
rumour, ale being spread by at 
least iluce compeluig wine 


companies (the Wine Inst in He 
has a membership of more than 
100 companies). 

Pen fold s' problems hnve 
been aggravated by a decision 
by 14 Wine Institute members 
which — if ailed iui by the 
Government - could cut Pen- 
folds* supply r»l'gr:i[>e.s. 

1'eiifolds' inainr shareludder 
and managing-director Frank 
Ytikich sought legal opinion mi 
the rumour campaign and is 
considering del'amatton lunons 
and/or punitive damages under 
the normal Proceedings Act. 

With the public issue iinuing 
up late this nioiiih and a major 
export-oriented expansion 
planned, die hacL-buiii)! h is 
taken on o\erunus dial he I'eh 
lie 11 mId no longer ignore. 

He emphasises th.il d\c soin- 
pane h.p nm been pov.vi.nu-d 


by the Health Department, nor 
served with -a non-coniplianee 
order. 

Last week, the company sup¬ 
plied iV/fA! with documents 
n ml data that refute ihe 
nimoiir.s. 

And a major Pen folds ’ liiuit- 
cier has investig.Hed lbv lojh- 
pally and established in his 
satisfaction that Fen!bid* has 
had no problem pay mg ils 
debts. 

Pell folds' -ales have I uwkeUd 
from >!.<• million in P/7/ t«i 
SI.’ million this year. 

[lie eoinpanv is building ;i 
•>1.25 mi 11 imi winery in 
tiisboim -md plans another 
v.uniy ih Hlenlieirn widim two 
veals. 

Ils m.i)oi -.ireiijtih lie;, m 
luaikeiiini: u m.iior pi..blem v> 
a sli» *i i .igc "1 ".mpo. 


T«» ensure supplies for future 
expansion, Penfolds has been 
oiler mg contract growers a 40 
pet cent bonus inclease- in price 
on top «*f its estuu-aicd 12 per 
I'eiil increase fur next year's 
giapes to eiicomage tlien) to 
sign 15-year cuiilisicis. 

A speciid gcuer.il meeting of 
the Wine Iiisiitute resolved in 
ask its executive m “im¬ 
mediately draw ihe liuvein- 
nteiir's adeniioit to unrc.ilistic 
Cmiiiiniod f\i.|u to 
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MOT plans fares 

NBR Auckland Bureau 

^■ THE Ministry of Trauspm i is 

. \ planning to take acriiu) within a 

• fortnight tv ensure ilwi titv in- 

P'S\; r -£\y iert»au«»u;t! air fares market itt 

■ \' A New Zealand is cleaned up and 

ip.« lie ^ stays that way. "Official" fares 

’/io) tjfcj may be brought down itt the 

fefffok ■- $$1 process. 

«/ Ministry spokesman John 
wSBn B * Kennedy-Good told NBR that 

J details of what would be done 
( : haven’t been finalised. 

^ ' • He made clear that deregula- 

tion of fares would not take 
j . A place. But he said a cut in "of- 

fi'^i l ’. ficial” fares, bringing them 

closer to what he called 
John Kennedy-Good .. . taking "market fares, was a possibili- 


i ..-p 


Tasman target for 
farmers’ tax ire 

by Klaua Sorensen bying for a reductioi 


If i Ik- mrline induMry iviild 
allbrd ihe discounts it b.td been 
providing perhaps the nnnisiry 
should .lari looking ;« fare 
level;., he satd. 

It is known that Singapore 
Airlines has withdrawn illegal 
net fares from the market after 
miking over a new lower fares 
package with the ministry. An- 
Continued Page 3 



The Penfold grapes . . . clean hill of health 


FARM-gate iealousy and the 
Government’s fear of losing 
marginal rural seats at the elec¬ 
tion appear to be behind threats 
by Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
doon to alter the forest in¬ 
dustry’s export incentives. 

And it seems that farmer lob¬ 


bying for a reduction in forest 
incentives may be aimed at one 
company in particular — Tas¬ 
man Pulp and Paper Co Ltd. 

With the election looming 
the Government has apparently 
found it hard to resist the 
pressure for alterations to the 
multi-million dollar payouts 
Continued Pago 12 


Introducing ^"wATcSl^ and WOCEkMIK: 


This week National Business Review in¬ 
troduces two new weekly sections — Elaotfon 
Watch and Data Processing. 

From now to November's general election 
political writsrB Colin James and Richard Flet¬ 
cher will be analysing the electorates and the 
issues In depth, starting this week with an 
sight-page feature devoted to the Auckland 
scene . . . lose Auckland and you've lost the 
whole country as all three parties know well. 
Election Watch starts on Page 33. 

With the new weekly feature Data propess- 
ln Bi NBR acknowledges the Impact ol new 
technology. 


Data, or rather Information, processing has 
Increasingly broad-ranging relevance to all 
business people - no longer a narrow topic of 
interest only to the boffins In the "data process¬ 
ing department" or "computer room". 

NBR has previously covered information pro¬ 
cessing newB chiefly through a monthly "Com* 
puters" page. Now NBR absorbs Its atetor 
publication, NZ Data Processing and a DP sac- 
tfon will be carried weekly, keeping readers up- 
to-date w)th the Industry end the practical con¬ 
sequences of technological advance. Four 
pages of Data Processing slart .on Page ,41. 


MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANT 

Human Resources 

Consulting offers special attractions to those who have 
already achieved career success In business and Industry 
but are interested In the challenge of working In a 
stimulating and rewarding environment. 

Planned expansion of our Human Resource services to 
clients In NZ and overseas means an additional consul¬ 
tant Is required In Wellington. Prime responsibility wilt be 
in the areas of senior executive selection and related 
personnel services but opportunities could arise In other 
areas of consulting. 

Attributes sought Include commercial experience at a 
responsible level, a professional approach to problem 
solving, first class communication skills, a high level ot 
enthusiasm and Initiative, and fhe ability to establish 
empathy with clients. 

Consulting offers good financial rewards bul also 
considerable |ob satisfaction and opportunities in an 
international arena. To arrange a confidential Interview 
please send an outline ol your career to Oavld Edwards, 
P.6. Box 334B, Wellington. Initial telephone enquiries are 
welcome pn 723-987 (Bus.) or.32-6244 ; (Alter hours), 

W.D* 9C0TT & to (NZ) LTD. 

' Management Consultants 
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Blacklisted plastics group probes telltale leak to PM' 


by Allan Parker 

LEADERS of a $50 million a 
year industry are today 
debating how to overcome a 
Government blacklisting that 
has effectively cancelled out 
contact with Cabinet over 
restructuring proposals they 
say will destroy their industry. 

They would also (ike to know 
how Prime Minister Rob MuL- 
doon was fed a copy of a public 
relations proposal that outlined 
a campaign to pressure the 
Government against accepting 
recommendations of the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission. 

Ministerial response to the 
leaked document was swift. 
Trade and Industry Minister 
Luncc Adams-Schneidcr accus¬ 
ed the Flexible Packaging 
Association — part of the 
plastics industry — of “a 
deliberately engineered cam¬ 


paign to attack the Government 
on political grounds." 

Emphasising Government 
displeasure^ he cancelled a 
meeting with the industry due 
to be held this month. 

That meeting was to discuss 
fears within the association, 
whose members make plastic 
film and bags, that the IDC 
recommendations would ex¬ 
pose their industry to low- 
priced imports from Asia. 

Association chairman Bill 
Foreman argued that up to 
1500 jobs could be at risk. The 
industry, which includes such 
industrial heavyweights as Alex 
Harvey Industries and UEB, 
planned a counter-attack to 
reinforce its fears. 

It approached Consultus, 
whicli prepared a lengthy pro¬ 
posal for the campaign 
strategy, centring on the 
unemployment threat. 

NBR has learnt that the con¬ 


sultancy advocated an approach 
to the Federation of Labour 
and trade unions associated 
with the industry ro mount an 
attack against the IDC recom¬ 
mendations. 

It also suggested approaches 
should be made to the two op¬ 
position parties and individual 
members of Parliament, with a 
view to getting questions and 
notices of motion raised in the 
House. 

A clear intention of the cam¬ 
paign, NBR sources say, was 
the creation of a major political 
debate about job losses. 

With the November elections 
looming, another industry 
restructuring argument stem¬ 
ming from industry studies and 
centring on feared job losses, 
would be embarrassing to the 
Government. 

Hence, sources within the in¬ 
dustry maintain, the ministerial 
reaction. Adams-Schneider was 


adamant that “the Government 
does not accept the view that 
jobs will be lost as a result of 
the Industries Development 
Commission report." 

The industry itself has been 
unable to discover who leaked 
the document to Muldoon, 
despite an intensive investiga¬ 
tion. 

The Plastics Institute of New 
Zealand (PINZ) is the main in¬ 
dustry group, representing the 
various sectors tliat make up 
the $300 million a year plastics 
industry. 

The Flexible Packaging 
Association is a member of 
PINZ and it may have to con¬ 
tinue negotiations through the 
parent body now that direct of¬ 
ficial access to Cabinet has been 
cut. 

Industry sources contacted 
by NBR over the last week 
stick by the original Foreman 
statement, officially made in his 


With our simplified rates 
there’s no possibility of paying 
for kilometres you don’t drive 




Working away from home is a big 
enough price to pay without paying 
rental car rales that are not all that 
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capacity as chairman, that 
nrgued against acceptance of 
the IDC recommendations. 

Essentially, (he IDC propos¬ 
ed a limited import tendering 
scheme to test the price of the 
Flexible Packaging Associa¬ 
tion’s overseas competitors. 

In its report on the films and 
bags sector, the IDC said: 
“The primary area of concern 
... is the apparent wide 
disparity between the prices of 
the domestically-produced 
packaging products and those 
of overseas producers and the 
flow-on effect this lm in the 
cost/priccs of user industries, 
particularly those involved in 
developing export markets.” 

Also, while recognising the 
industry as one with “con¬ 
siderable strength’’, it did not 
consider that “the interest of 
the economy as a whole, the 
user-industries (such as meal 
producers and supermarket 
chains) or the flexible packag¬ 
ing industry itself arc best serv¬ 
ed by continuing the present 
protection policy which lias vir¬ 
tually guaranteed local pro¬ 
ducers the tutnl market." 


The HDl then reconrnitn^ 
a tariff and volume-Ri^,/ 
testing period which «mi 
allow a small percentage of ft. 
industry’s products to be k 
ported. 

Hut, recognising * 1 , 
vulnerability of the industry t 

imported competition, thectm 

mission also added an «cjj, 
clause that would allow L i 
restricted reference" in 
where it is claimed that there j 
justification for greater pt«s 
lion on grounds other than or 
disadvantage. 

The industry itself iecogni( 
its vulnerability to ovenc 
producers. The Foreman ttc: 
ment noted: “Because of £ 
cheap labour and appalL 
working conditions ofdeve! ? 
ing Asian countries, we wilf( 
unable to compete in in:, 
cases against their impom' 

Certainly, Asian-made (£ 
and bags ore much chtift 
For example, fully made, 
bags can be landed in 
Zealand at a CIF price bek- 
the cost of the resin thatS:. 
Zealand manufacturers p 


Week that was . . . and will be 


BRITAIN'S Labour Party 
revealed plans to take Britain 
out of the EEC within a year of 
gaining power. 

THE Synthetic Fuels Corpoia- 
tion deemed acceptable most 
Commission for the Environ¬ 
ment recommendations on its 
proposed synthetic fuels plant. 

THE building of the nlmost- 
1 complete Nelson post office 
tower block and telephone ex¬ 
change was adjudged unlawful 
In ihc High Court. 

MELBOURNE shipping 
disputes were holding up 
thousands of tonnes of New 
Zealand freight. 


TUESDAY: Taranaki bur/ 
conference, Well ingic 
Manufacturers Associate: 
New Plymouth. 

Halims Industries Ltd AdV 
Christchurch. 

Collingwoud Holdings L' 
AGM, Auckland. 
WEDNESDAY: 1981 Ft: 
tiliser seminar, Napier. 

Music Traders Associate 
conference, Rotorua. 
THURSDAY: Schofitl- 
Holdings Ltd AOS 
Auckland. 

Independent Newspaper 
Ltd AGM, Wellington. 
FRIDAY: Wilkins and Dare 
Ltd AGM, Auckland. 


save -iacj 

2 5 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
money market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a score of other fields. The 
award-winning team of NBR journalists and 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and first-with-the-news 
enterprise — have made National Business 
Review rhe liveliest, most-talked-about and 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News¬ 
stand price for National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBR 
Outlook (the twice-yearly special devoted to 
detailed analysis of imporiant national issues), 
is $53.00. Subscribe now for just $40.00—. 
and save 25 per cent. 

National Business Revlew/NBR- 
Outlook cover price $53,00 
subscription price $40.00. 

To take advantage of the NBR 
subscription offer, simply fill in the 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. 
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New coastal shipping service will vie with railways 


by Warren Berryman 

THE tides of trade are swing¬ 
ing around to coastal shipping 
again after many years of 
railways domination, bringing 
in the possibility of cheaper in¬ 
ternal transport costs. 

A new coastal service from 
Onehunga to Timaru was an¬ 
nounced in Auckland last week 
and another coastal service is 
under serious consideration by 
a major shipping company. 

Transport experts have Fre¬ 
quently pointed out that New 
Zealand is ideally suited to 
coastal shipping. All but two of 
our major cities lie along good 
ports, and the country’s moun¬ 
tainous interior makes road and 
rail transport expensive. 

Bur the Government's foster¬ 
ing of New Zealand Railways 
has helped to drive coastal ser¬ 
vices from our shores except 
(he Shipping Corporation's 
Coastal Trader. 

Meanwhile, internal freight 


costs have risen to such a 
degree that it is often cheaper 
to ship from Auckland to Lon¬ 
don than to Dunedin.{Exam- 
pie: it costs $4.87 to ship a case 
of wine from Auckland to 
Dunedin and $1.90 a case from 
Auckland to Tokyo.) 

Coastal Shipping Ltd, a new¬ 
ly formed $250,000 capital 
company, and its agents, Reef 
Shipping Agencies Ltd, will 
operate a two-weekly service 
down the West Coast within 
five weeks. 

The ship, a chartered 
2600-tonne general cargo/con- 
taincr vessel will ply between 
Onehunga, New Plymouth, 
Picton, Lyttelton or Timaru 
and possibly Wanganui. 

The sltip, a former island 
trailer, the Fijiiui, will he 
renamed the MV Onehunga. It 
was chosen because of its 

shallow draft, needed to cross 
the bar at the entrance to the 
Mamtkau Harbour. 


Coastal Shipping Lid and 
Reef Shipping Agencies arc 
both owned by Thomas 
McNicholl and Auckland 
lawyer, Derek Firth. 
McNicholl is the majority 
shareholder in both companies. 

McNicholl said the service 
would be door-to-door. While 
the ship has 12 refrigerated 
container slots the bulk of the 
trade would come front carry¬ 
ing building materials to the 
Taranaki energy projects. The 
diesel-power ship has a work¬ 
ing speed of 12 knots — not 
particularly fast. But because it 
carries its own cranes, it can 
work any of the minor ports — 
a distinct advantage over other 
vessels. 

The new service appears to 
Itnvc the support of the 
maritime unions, particularly 
the wharlics, because it pro¬ 
vides new employment. 

The u>m|vmv is already look¬ 


ing at a second ship to serve the 
East Coast North and South 
Island ports. 

Freight rates would be com¬ 
petitive with New Zealand 
Railways, McNicholl said. 

The Coastal Trader operates 
a weekly service between 
Auckland, Lyttelton, and 
Dunedin. 

Cargo carried on this vessel 
will total about 300,000 tonnes 
this year — a 10 per cent in¬ 


crease over past average ton¬ 
nages. 

Freight rates on tile Coastal 
Trader are about the same as 
rail if averaged over the full 
spectrum of cargoes. 

Bui because Railways 
charges its rates on weight and 
the Coastal Trader on volume, 
a system has emerged where 
the Coastal Trader gets the 
heavy dense cargoes and rail 
the lighter bulkier cargoes. 


This service, subsidised until 
three years ago, is now running 
profitably without a subsidy. 

Another coastal service is be¬ 
ing studied very seriously by a 
major shipping company. A 
decision is expected soon. 

Because coastal services 
could lake cargo from New 
Zealand Railways nnd add to 
rail’s losses, the shippers arc 
wary about quoting freight 
rates and expansion plans. 


Take-ofF for new Europe services 


by Allan Parker 

SINGAPORE. Airlines has 
won Ministry of Transport 
take-oil"clostrance to oiler liigh- 
llving Kiwi travellers one-way 
and round-trip cwiirsiiui lares 
to six new Fiiiupi-un destina¬ 
tions. 

The au line .ilri-udv has tlill 


approval to offer the service to 
Frank furl, Paris mid 
Copenhagen. 

It has now been gun ted 
lights lu provide the excursinn 
(arcs co Amsrcid.mi. Miiism-Ls 
and Zurich. And ioiidilinii.il 
upprnv-.d h.is luvn p.i.mu-d lot 
Athens, lMj’udr and K»uh- 


Although ihi- airline does not 
necessarily llv to all these 
destitution',, the MO I divi¬ 
sion means Singapore Airlines 
i:ui link up with utlii'i aiiliiu-s 
fl».rJ do llv min lliein. 

The airline i-spni. tin- new 
v.rvii i - - t" • nine i si I unit 
“iinundiaii b“ 


MOT steps in on fares 


From Pa^e 1 

Announcement of the new 
package between Auckland and 
Singapore is imminent. 

Kennedy-! inod’s comment 
follows NBR inquiries about 
ministry reaction to a letter 
recently sent by United 
Holidays managing-director 
Barry i-emon to members of 
his travel network, notifying a 
shut-down of illegal fares 
because the market was about 
to be "cleaned up". 

Fenton’s letter promised the 
net fare trafficking would be re¬ 
opened in 30 day's if the marker 
did not stay clean. 

Other agencies selling Air 
New Zealand net fares have an¬ 
nounced an end to these ac¬ 
tivities, at least lor the mean¬ 
time. 

Transport Minister Colin 
Me Lachlan and the ministry 
had been reluctant to 
acknowledge to the media that 
illegal discounting was occurr¬ 
ing. They said there was no 
evidence to support claims by 
NBR and other media that fare 
regulations were being breach¬ 
ed. 

But Kennedy-Good said last 
week: “We are very concerned 
about the sicuation and we are 
gratified ro see that United 
Travel and others are cleaning 
up. We expect that to be per¬ 
manent and the Ministry of 
Transport does propose to take 


appropriate action in the next 
ample of weeks n» ensure linn 

Mini .uitially happens and re¬ 
mains a permanent faltnc nf 
tlie New Zealand 
marketplace.” 

In the meantime, the 
ministry lias warned biugaptne 
Ait lines Jo gel out of the nut 
fares business. SIA had been 
acting openly to agents in 
response in Air New Zealand’s 
marketing of net fares through 
middlemen. 

SIA had declared it would of¬ 
fer the fares to any bona fide 
member of the Travel Agents’ 
Association of New Zealand. 
Air New Zealand’s nei fares 
have been available only to 
members of restricted cartels. 

SIA won’t talk about the mat¬ 
ter. Hut Kennedy-Good con¬ 
firmed that a discussion had 
taken place and die airline had 
agreed to withdraw its net 
fares. 

SIA had moved into the il¬ 
legal market directly to protect 
its share of the New Zealand- 
Singapore business and the 
ethnic business through to 
London. 

While the industry looks on, 
the ministry now has the prob¬ 
lem of making any rules credi¬ 
ble in the absence of firm 
regulatory action during the 
growing market rurmoil over 
the past few months. 



FREE! 

All the inside news 
about franchising 

•Franchising is one of the world's fastest growing 
marketing techniques. (Did you know that 32% of 
U.S. retail sales are made through franchised 
outlets?) 

“Franchise Review” is a quarterly digest of the 
latest news on this exciting marketing tool. . 

Some of the stories in the latest issue cover: 

* Strip-a-Grams franchise replaces singing 
telegrams 

* Australia's largest Instant print chain to franchise 

* Facts from the franchise 500 survey 

* Pets - booming franchise opportunity : V j . 

* Tool franchises - a novel franchise concept • 

For your FREE “Franchise Review”,phopeor Write: 
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How you work with your people 
is directly alfecling your business 
success. 

Pacific Consulting Group have 
programmes covering the functional 
skills as well as the interpersonal 
skills required by all levels ot 
management. 

Interpersonal Managing Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains managers 
In the skills of achieving improved 
performance ihrough working with 
people - whether subordinates, 
associates or superiors. 

Supervisory Skills (a PCG 
programme) trains supervisors In all 


aspects ol the supervisory role. 

Focused Selection Interviewing 
(a Xerox programme) covers the 
skills of counselling and personnel 
selection. 

Management Discussion Skills (a 
Xerox programme) discusses 
problem solving techniques for 
junior and middle managers. 

Customer Satisfaction Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains sen/ice 
people to cope with the people 
aspect in servicing their clients. 

Pacific Consulting Group 
management programmes can 


provide a fundamental grounding 
that can help managers and 
supervisors be more elfeclive In 
almost every role and function they 
perform. 

Pacific Consulting Group can sell 
you the programme for you lo use 
internally, or will run coutses 
specifically for your organisation. 
Regular programmes of public 
seminars are also available. 

Decision-making is a key 
management skill - make your 
decision now to find out more. Jusl 
complete and return the coupon. 


hTFXj 


PACIFIC CONSULTING __ 

Sharpening the marketing ecfge 



mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmwi 


Pacific Consulting Group Limited 

P.O. Box 8654 

Auckland 

I'm interested In knowing more about Pacific 
Consulting training, please gel In touch. 

Name: ...... 

Title: .... 

Company: ..i. ; . 

Address: ■: ,...l, i,.;...,....* 


PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP 
LTD, 

Eden House. Level M,.44 KKybor 
Pass AwSfend, NZ. Box 8654. 
Phones'787-768. 788-377 


Xenoc Learnk^ Systems J 
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The week 




second 


your own money is the. 

COLOUR PRINT photo business 


French still see home viewdata market potential 





Looking for a cash flow business. Here area 


by Stephen Bell 

EVEN though the British Post 
Oflice is disillusioned with the 
home-user Prestel market, the 
potential for domestic use of 
videotex (viewdata) had still not 
been fully rested, says former 
Prestel co-ordinator Roy 
Bright. 

Bright, now managing- 
director of French national 
electronics export venture In- 
relmaiique, was in New 
Zealand last week, 
demonstrating Intelmatique’s 
offerings to Government and 
the private interests. 

The French government- 


hacked "lelentatiquc” — elec¬ 
tronic information — pro¬ 
gramme has a heavy videotex 
emphasis and trials of the 
Teletel videotex system have 
now started in 2000 suburban 
Paris homes. 

Bright blames the inadequate 
exploitation of PresLel’s interac¬ 
tive potential, as well as the 
high price of the equipment for 
the lack of home penetration. 

Prestel is an essentially 
“miidirect tonal" information 
retrieval service; it will allow 
the subscriber to call up an 
airline timetable or theatre pro¬ 
gramme, but not to make a 
booking. 


Teletel is much more "in¬ 
teractive” and subscribers arc 
supplied with n full typewriter¬ 
like keyboard to "talk back” to 
the “service providers". The 
crucial communications ele¬ 
ments arc the user's telephone 
line and home television set. 

There is a distinct possibility 
that interactive facilities will 
appeal more to the home user 
than the purely passive Prestel- 
type service, says Bright, but 
he admits that this remains to 
be proved. 

The interactive orientation is 
linked to the relative roles of 
Post Office and service pro- 


SSeon'arTStemforSrsim"^ 6 'Number three - and trying harder? 


processing, specially designed for retail 
outlets! The one hour photo service and 
intriguing operation is a proven draw-card 
which will also boost existing sales volumes in 
your store. 

Can be installed to show the 
complete operation, in daylight, 
for your customers to see. 


by Warren Berryman 

ALMOST us it it were pulling 
to (light all lhose them its ahum 
the liquor industry being 
dominated by two oligopolistic 
cartels, Kullins Industries, own¬ 
ed 25 per u-ni by Lion 
Breweries, is selling competing 
Dominion Breweries beer 
cheaper than Lion. 

Ball ins launched a big sales 
campaign it week or v> ago of¬ 
fering cases of PH for 


the price of [.imi beer remained 
at Jfi.'i'i a ease. 

A clo i ding «• a Ball ins 
mm ke ting man, the 
Oirislil unci, market is heavily 
into discounting and Hallius 
was in to win. 

Industry sources ibought it 
significant that Lion chairman 
Si r Ralph Thompson put 
himself up for election to the 
Bjllius board in tomorrow’s an¬ 
nual meeting. Lion’s big share¬ 


holding in Hullin', should en¬ 
sure his appoiimneiu. 

Sir Ralph would nui !«■ 
drawn on what he would do 
alum I Hal Hits selling the uuu- 
perilioii\ prnduci; he told us 
Itc was not i lie m.iiketiug uian 
and assured us lie would act in 
the best interests of Ba I litis. 


vidcis — u crucial question still 
hanging over planned New 
Zealand videotex services. 

Service providers on France's 
Teletel operate their own com¬ 
puter equipment linked to the 
network. In Prestel, by con¬ 
trast, the British Post Office 
operates a central computer 
facility and the providers mere¬ 
ly pipe information into this. 

A centralised structure gives 
rise to sccuriiy fears which 
discourage interactive par¬ 
ticipation of important service 
providers, says Bright. "If I 
were a brink. I'd feci nervous 
about putting account data on 
the Prestel computers.” 

Bright is thus firmly behind 
the Telcrcl-typc organisation. 
Asked if he fell his visit could 
influence Government to direct 
NZ videotex down this road, he 
replied “1 hope so." 

The tirr.i lepmt of the t'.om- 
muniiaiions Advisory Gmiucil 
suggested that iniomnition pro¬ 
viders should upciutc their own 
tiicilines, but this now seems u 
less certain prospect. 

Service providers I’m ihu 
Ft eiich ni.il include the 



Compact directory enquiry terminals . . . planned ice brnakor For 
mnss Front: h qsn i>f clnctrnme Information tochnoloi|y. 


i.iilvv.ivs ami the * 'lull Med 
holiday chain. Ai least one ser¬ 
vice provide! supplies 
"mailboxes’’ lot subscribers to 
leave messages lor each nihci. 

About BUI users in the 
T eletel li ial will be given an ex¬ 
tra dimension in interactivity 


with an ‘‘intelligi'iit" pl.iMic 
c.trd wnli iuci*i por.ued micro¬ 
chip. 

This I..U 1 uni only identify 
the user but suuc .md input in- 
Ion tin tin n. allowing p.tviiK-iu 
t»«r services to he made tiinil 
the Teletel terminal. 


Feltex unrolls Cardin 


by Lindsey Dawson 


Equipment on Display has pro¬ 
ven Its ability to actually attract 
customers In-store. 


Fast 
T urnoven 

Customer’s prints in 1 hour 
Reprints in 15 minutes. 

Can do 400 rolls a day! 
Profits? Ask yourself. 


--sBSSfc&'ff 


The remarkable new 

IMORITSU 

Mini-Lab 

designed for on-view retail operation 



l-TLTHX New Zealand ha- 

spent almost 53 million lit 
developing and launcliini' its 

Absolutely perfect for rural areas, tourist centres ****'' 

(imagine a same-day service for travellers), and The fejte* international 
local suburban trade. Lessen or eliminate wasted ‘S^rS^hHdty iSaS 
time caused by otherlaboratorles’ pick-up/dellvery £;-; L,,ul ’ iml A " Mralia ’ ««»» 

_ r * IV .idvvrtising kicking nil tin:. 


procedures. 


week. 

’ This is I'chtx’s first m.i|<»i 
push into ihe domestic carpet 
ftelJ overseas, and Australian 
promotions will be fnllowcd by 
sales efforts in Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

Feltex Furnishings general 
manager John Burridge said 
that the company had been 
working on the project for 
more than a year and that get¬ 
ting the Pierre Cardin name on 
its carpets was a "major coup", 
os six other international com¬ 
panies had tried to interest him 
in carpet design in the past. 

Keeping the project under 
wraps has been quite a security 
problem and the company dub¬ 
bed the plan "Project Kcrmii" 


It’s so simple! This equipment can produce profits lo 
make your mind boggle. Read on, then give us a caH <k 
write. We'll tell how you can LEASE or OWN a mlni-labto 
make profits seldom dreamed about. 


Computer-controlled: Maximal print quality, 
minimal operator knowledge and expertise. 

Operation is virtually maintenance free •• 
Completely Automated: 

Small space requirements: Less than 250 sq. ft 
floor area. 


in avoid mention of I lie twine 
“Cardin" during •levclupmau 
work. 

Thai: me m\ new airpas in 
the MJlgi\ and iliuy will icl.iil 
iu New Zealand front Mil** n» 
Sin'*.! meiie. The\ .ite all-wool 
except i“f two 8U/20 
wool/nylrm carpets ittwl arc 
heavy duty standard. They in¬ 
clude Bei her-style pile- a plush 
velour, ;t Mtbily-sinufed ict-dyed 
uiipet and a traditional “carv¬ 
ed’’ v.irpet. 

T he colours are in it “play-ii- 
S.tle” Kiwi style. Pale apricot, 
powder blue, sea-green and 
grape are included. 

Feltex market research on 
domestic carpet showed that 
people were just as keen to buy 
designer-named carpet as they 
are to have jeans, bags and 
everything else. 

“Carpet is an expensive pur¬ 
chase. The designer name gives 
people reassurance that the 
carpet is made to the highest in¬ 
ternational standards. 

. "This product is aimed at the 
upper end of the market. Peo¬ 
ple are prepared to pay for 
quality.” Burridge said. 



F40. 4000 kg. 


F60, 6000 kg. 


MITSUBISHI FORKLIFT TRUCKS 


LEE6 INDUSTRIES LTD. Ph: 298-0019 Pupakura • LEES INDUSTRIES TAURANGA LTD Ph: BB ,83 
• LEES INDUSTRIES SOUTH ISLAND LTD. Pfi; 489-812 Ch Unchurch « f?.J. BURKITT LTD. 

Pfl: 79-100 Naw Plymouth • CARTER HOLT CENTRAL LTD. Ph; 63-099 Naplii • FLEET SERVICES LTD. Ph: 681-232 
Wrtlhgion m J.M. DAVIE LTD. Pti: 777-128 Dunedin • JESCOE HYDRAULICS. Ph 87 004 Imwurgm 


All enquiries treated In strictest confidence. v.i. 


|BSk .KtniilPGF ODl:ON SAI.FS Jt Sl-RVICES t.lMITFO 

M BBJ professional marketing division 

m m ™ B Specialists in professional photographic equipment 


Liverpool Street, PO Box 2191, Auckland 
Telephone 796-780 


i*- 'i .’ . 


-! ,, 


' : t 




••, ■ rise-* - 


• ,. J.' . 7 .. : •• • 

•: : '?' v: 5 , V.' O'’O' . '-V . ..... , • • 

' • -^"-i.x■ ■:,i-. -v'-V.'-s.’j . 1 j• •'•' .>>’ i- '--jw .• 1 ^>~ ,•>, r • n, , 


PRE6TIQE OFFICES 
PORIRUA CITY CENTRE 



Cobham Court ft Hagley St 

, J R Anticipated date of possession eary 1982: four floors each * 
\ M 2583 sq ft to 2784 sq ft. 

‘ , Ro, no.lnlng floors.(except ground) available later. 

L Rentals $8.85 to $8.95 per sq ft Include floor Coverings, ex-. 
jj; wing partitions, central heating eto. 

•s Free pubHo car parka adjacent:- : 

Bole Letting Agahte . 

M The Terrace ! Wellington . Tdl^20-31,d; 

' S.GEORGE : 



• • • V V. -r .- -.. . , » 




WE ARE THE BEST 

6TH FLOOR. DOMINION BUILDING 
MERCER STREET. WELLINGTON 
P.O. BOX 11-696 


FOR PROMPT, 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


^ Specialists in sales, marketing. 

MIDDLE MANAGEMENT AND • 

secretarial appointments 

nonQ/iV DIRECTORS: . 

r^y.Uy^V • d.m.kelleher; t.c. williamson ; 


■< . 
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The public service: illusion and reality 


WAVING the banner of individual 
freedoms — but beating in mind electoral 
interests which It may have miscalculated 
— the Government chose to allow the 
Springbok tour to proceed. It thereby 
chose to promote division. Even Prime 
Minister Iloh Muldoon recognised that the 
tour would he “a disaster' 1 . He said he 
didn't think it would do any good for New 
Zealand, South Africa “or anyone* 1 . In 
fact: “It’s going to he a sour, sour tour 
which creates a great deal of dissension." 

The Government knew the inevitable 
consequences of its decision; it knew that 
trouble was unavoidable. It must have 
known, loo, that exhorting protesters to 
keep away from Springbok matches to 
avoid violence (“Keep your protesters 
away and you will avoid disruption and die 
splitting of this country,” was Muldooii’s 
facile advice) was futile. 

The protest leaders declared in June the 
outline of their planned programme of 
civil disobedience; they expected to be ar¬ 
rested if the Springboks played here. 
Whatever hopes might have been held that 
protest would be peaceful, the battle lines 
then had been drawn and violence was 
bound to result. Many might have been 
dismayed, but few should have been sur¬ 
prised, when — at Hamilton — property 
was smashed, the rugby pitch invaded, 
and many demonstrators prepared 
themselves for something other than 
peaceful protest by arming themselves 
with smoke bombs and carpet tacks to 
spread on the ground. Nor should anyone 
be naive enough to think that rugby sup¬ 
porters — frustrated by what they see as a 


gross Interference with their rights — will 
not take the law into their own hands at 
some future match much more vigorously 
than they did at Hamilton. 

Despite the grim forebodings. Deputy 
l 1 rime Minister Duncan MacIntyre 
duckshuved responsibility to the Rugby 
Union and the police, while MuUlnou 
chose attendance nt the royal nuptials as a 
matter of higher priority than his im¬ 
mediate return to deal with tiie rapidly 
developing disruption and disorder on the 
domestic front. 

Certainly, the Government faces a 
classic democratic dilemma in having to 
determine where the rights of two sharply 
conflicting and numerically powerful 
factions end. It might start by attempting 
to understand the passion of the pro¬ 
testers. And it should accept that much of 
the protest movement’s frustrations stem 
from the Government’s fuilure to live up 
to its commitments. Simply, the Govern¬ 
ment flouted the spirit of the Gleneaglcs 
Agreement; the visas question aside, Mul¬ 
doon fell far short of making every effort to 
dissuade the rugby union from proceeding 
with the tour. 

Further, the tour proceeded in the face 
of significant apposition — a majority of 
the population, polls suggest, including a 
broad range of Interest groups from the 
churches to trade unions. In contrast, only 
the Intransigent rugby union, quickly 
organised groups like SPIR and a few vote- 
sensitive back-bench MPs seem to be giv¬ 
ing organised approval to the tour. The 
Government also allowed the tour to pro¬ 


ceed against the vast weight of evidence 
that there would be International reper¬ 
cussions. Once the Springboks .arrived, 
what were opponents expected to do? Pro¬ 
testers with strong convictions who have 
chosen to resist passively can't do that ef¬ 
fectively if they lire stopped from getting to 
where they want to protest. 

Similarly, rugby enthusiasts will 
become angry if their expectations are not 
met. But the frustrations of a rugby crowd 
arc that mucli exacerbated if they are sit¬ 
ting in a grandsiund, having paid their 
way in at the gate, when flicir entertain¬ 
ment is thwarted by protest action. It is 
belter, surely, that such a provocative con¬ 
frontation is averted. But by what menus? 

The police were put in an almost im¬ 
possible situation at Humihnii — and 
handled it with laudable prudence. To 
have resoricd to baton charges, tear gas or 
whatever would have invited the involve¬ 
ment of rugby supporters hi an all -0111 
bloody brawl; it would have given the pro¬ 
test movement martyrs whose names 
could be invoked in the cause of more ag¬ 
gravated protest; It would irrevocably 
have tarnished the reputation of our police 
just as the tawdry image of South Africa’s 
police Is forever enshrined in the shames 
of Sharpevllle and Soweto. Ominously — 
in the wake of emotive appeals for law and 
order — in Wellington last Wednesday wc 
saw what Police Minister Ben Couch 
described as a new phase of policing. 
Police batons were used in a short but 
savage foray which left protesters bloodied 
and more determined than before. 

Law and order may be imposed by the 


exercise of state force. It may also be 
restored by removing the cause of ran¬ 
cour. In light of the protest movement 1 ! 
determination In proicsl irrespective of 
the police force amassed against it, the na¬ 
tion’s agony must lust as long as ihc lour 
combines if (lie lirst course is adopted; 
every game tliui is played will be niarkcd 
by demons!rations, and the likelihood d 
pitched battles embracing tour supporters 
as well as demonstrators and police will in 
crease. The objective of securing law aid 
order through strong-arm tactics, befort 
the tour is completed, is remote. 

This government has a reputation 
pragmatism, and the dlvisivcneK 
resulting from the tour calls for i 
pragma tic approach. To abandon the i° u ' 
may be seen by some as a surrender to tor 
organisers of lawlessness and disorder noo 
the abrogation of cherished principles s ‘ 
freedom. But if the tour continues, we ar< 
reduced to providing an army 0 
policemen reinforced for logistical p*j£ 
pubc» by military personnel to keep rugbf 
spectators happy and to sustain unpopuw 
sporting links with racist South Africai 1 * 14 
pariah of international politics. 

Slopping the tour wouldn’t be the 
surrender to civil disobedience. Simile 
tactics were employed by the suffrage' 1 * 1 
to win women the vote, by India’s na¬ 
tionalists to secure independence,'by * 
civil rights movement In the United Stain 
to win a fair deal for blacks. The law «*■ 
deliberately defied; in the U P*~V 
democracy not only survived the turmoui 

but emerged enhanced. ... i 

— Bob Edlin i 


by D McAllister and F B Shorland 

WITH a few notable exceptions, such as 
Rotary, The Plunkct Society and some religious 
groups, including the Salvation Army, organisa¬ 
tions which purport to serve the public in fact 
get the public to support them. 

This leads to the proposition that buses are 
for the benefit of the bus drivers, hospitals are 
for doctors, universities are for academics and 
schools are for teachers. To imagine otherwise is 
to suggest that a king or a prime minister is 
there for the benefit of his lackey or that a 
hunter is for the benefit of the animals. 

That organisations set up to serve the public 
may sometimes achieve their ostensible objec¬ 
tive is not denied. But such a result is an in¬ 
cidental offshoot of its main purpose, which is 
tu maximise rewards, especially salaries, of the 
directors and staffs involved. 

The belief system promulgated by organisa¬ 
tions which purport to serve the public carries 
with it many justification components. The 
most notable is that the ostensible objectives 
would be achieved by increasing expenditure. 

Thus crime would he eliminated by spending 
more on the police force, health would improve 
immeasurably with increased numbers ol doc¬ 
tors and education support, if adequate, would 
produce a millenium. 

As wc know, increased expenditure can in¬ 
crease stulT numbers and their Hilaries wit bom 
benefiting the public, mainly because expen¬ 
diture lvas not been directed towards the prob¬ 
lems standing in the way of public progress. 

Government expenditure on health lias risen 
exponentially to about $1 billion a year. But the 
Ne;p Zealand Official Yciirbnuk for I l J7fi, shows 
that whereas in 1931 a man at til) years could ex¬ 
pect another 16.22 years oflile, by 1**72 this had 
fallen to 15.82 years. The obvious lack of return 
from greatly increased expenditure tan he at¬ 
tributed to "the tact that western-type diseases, 
which are now the main cause of death, arc not 
prevented by hospital treat menu nor are they 
reallv cured. 

Many would assert that the mam otlender, 
coronary heart disease, would be prevented by 
dietary intervention at an early stage as is ad¬ 
vocated in the United States by the McGovern 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Meeds in 1977. In fact we suggest that improved 
health will come from increasing awareness of 
the need fur wholemeal Ilnur and diminished 
meat and sugai intake. 

Increased meat prices could improve male life 
expectancy, while increased expenditure mi 
health along present lines would fail. 


TWO university lecturers, in widely differing 
disciplines, have pooled theii efforts to product! 
a joint '■scientific and sociological" view of the 
public service, in theory and operation. In an ad¬ 
dress to the Courtenay Place Rotary Club. F B 
Shorland spoke for both himself and D 
McAllister on tho topic. Shorland produced this 
specific case study to illustrate his point: 

ONE ol us, in his innocence as a scientist, 
believed that organisations set up to servo tho 
public were in foci infatuated with the object of 
public service based on an intensive and impar¬ 
tial study of the poople's needs. 

After giving evidence to tho caucus commit¬ 
tee on town milk, as spokesman for tho New 
Zealand Association of Scientists, he was 
woaned to the view that many organisations 
set up in name to serve the public ended up by 
having the public serve them. 

Tho scientist was convinced that tho object 
of lire caucus committee nn town milk - as tho 
agent of the great and good Government • was 
rr. provide milk in tire nmsl ecniniinicul iiml toil 
vi-ment form mul in pmtncl tht tiunllli >->l this 
unruly. Th.it vms lilts illtiMOn bawd on tho 
hi-ln-i system lie h.srl heins t.us|lil. 

Tim reality fuHuwftd when hi* found ihui wmli 


manors at*, tho dosirnble levels of milk consump¬ 
tion arid the proposals to add colour in<| mutt or 
nnd flavour to milk, despite the warnings of ox 
port medical and scientific witnesses about 
hyperactivity in children, were of no concern to 
the committee. 

Ho now suspects that all consumer submis¬ 
sion* were ignored. Thus the consumer was 
there for the benefit of the milk industry and die 
namn of the game wns to sell moro milt nt tho 
best posaiblo piicc. 

Tim do libera i ions of thu caucus commit we on 
town mill* wore followed by tho Mill- Ainntul- 
Act 119801. whoieby Hu* previously m- 
dependant Milk Prices Authority was transfer- 
i(.(j io the Department of Tr,«lu and Industry 
and the Milk Board was reconstituted. 

Tho Milk Board now has nine members made 
up of producers, manufacturers and vendors 
and only win consumer representative. 

The hoard is thus structured to ensure that 
Urn coiit.iiiiu-t servos tlio industry. and not - ns 
was im.i'jinud Ilf- reverse. 

It i*. tin is m a [i'3-..itiuii in n mix in in.'! the profit 
(ni rmlk di-.ilirt-i hy .ulviirtiseiiurnt. and diver 

.,itn -ni.minding i.nluiimd .nuf tl.ivmtmd milk 

.ni,| oilier products. irm»;|iiM:livo rd public Min'd 
•n bn.ill 1 1 Mim.ideralimis. 


The decision to rniam the milk bottle distribu¬ 
tion system does not appear tn result from 
deforenco tu almost u 11:101111 mis public support, 
hut tu ensure the retonliun nt milk distribution 
by tho vendors. Tin.- use ui cartons won Id It.ivu 
led m increasing quantities of milk being sold in 
the supcmierkots. 

In 1 977 , it wns found that the gross earning!, 
of milk vendors were subsi.niiiEil - more ib.111 
half of them had gross incomes of men: limn 
$ 22,000 Despite the seven d.iv vwk. 1 
hours tire ml .lively ll,r n " ,r '' 

.. if In I «l"wn .inu'lfr i"b. 

Ti« shed light "ii the nliuvu Eiiip.imutly 
anomalous siturumn. the sr.iuntist r:un-;u!tfd an 
acadPiim: who '.peculiar. in the ihnmy of 
public administration. The ar.idemic took thi: 
view thilt die c.ni> ur. e.oinn 11110.1 was iiinn-fy ti 
transient orc|.iriisati"i». symptomatic of .1 
goiii-itil tri! 11 if whereby tin «-nfM'!ln 
btin .iuci.iuy me nut-tub Us control «' an 
puliln (,i m.liter lie hail mm.lii-il • «ri m 
Public Snctor, summer 1979 b 

hi 1 his nrln lip, tho two have iitti.'iii|)ieri tr« n.<- 
niiiinu muni clnsuly tho spread of buii!*iu'!Mti»: 
roniful no the community. 



service an offshoot from 


Without word of a lie 


Not MOT, surely? 

OUR hard-working friends at the Ministry of 
Transport, straining at the leash while they wait 
for someone 10 present them with cast-iron 
evidence that the air tarilT regulations are being 
broken, can assure us that by ignoring travel in¬ 
dustry grizzlings, they are showing they have no 
favourites among the airlines. 

Naturally, wc believe them, and can only 
dismiss ns vindictive nonsense the story that 
when one overseas airline complains to the 


ministry about breaches of the regulations, it 
consistently gets return phone calls. Not from 
the ministry’s policing body, but from Air New 
Zealand, assuring its competitor that whatever 
has been complained about is all quite legal, 
thank you very much. 

A whining roar 

THE Health Department may have caught on 
to the idea that the watcr-into-wine trick isn’t so 
much miraculous as naughty. 


It seems the department has been threatening 
vintners and pubs with non-compliance orders 
for making or serving watered wines. 

One recent target was Lion Breweries, after 
the department discovered that what was served 
as wine in a Lion pub contained too much tap 
water. 

The Lion growled at the vintners who sold 
the stuff — with the next batch of wine, it 
asked for . letters giving assurance? that it con¬ 
tained the legal amount of grape juice. * 


Sheila be right 

A NEW kind of woman Is now being : 

on the job market. Her name is Sheila. The f 
ference between her and other female 8 PP 1 i Tm 
is that she can design ledger re P orts ’^?1Lw [• 
credit, do depreciation accounts and cow: t 

without lifting a finger* Hartley Carapuf* 1 rs [ 

stretched the rules of anagram to thein 1 ®^.. | 
produce their latest computer — S f 

Hartley for Entirely Integrated'-IAw^ 
Accounting. 
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The servers . 
salaries 

You can be sure, however, that any improve¬ 
ment in life expectancy from whatever cause 
would be claimed as owing to the health in¬ 
dustry. 

Education — another main spender of the tax- 
, payers’ money — competes with health for 
; funds. 

j Education could be the main way to save 
j health expenditure, but efforts in that direction 
t arc minimal despite the existence of advocates in 
k the Department of Education. 

There should be an incentive, whereby sav¬ 
ings in health expenditure attributable to efforts 
on the part of the Education Department can 
be added to the vote of that Department. 

All we now get from increased expenditure on 
education are claims that the standard of 
literacy, os judged from the results of writing, 
spelling and power of expression, has fallen. 

Wc also have the criticism outlined by Sylvia 
Ashton Warner in her book / passed this way 
that the organic method of teaching children 
which she developed in New Zealand was not 
appreciated. The unimaginative school inspec¬ 
tors reported unfavourably on her work. 

It is greatly to our discredit that we are unable 
to recognise such local talent, which later found 
expression in North America, where she became 
famous for her innovative procedures: 

Education has become a contributor to the 
development of a non-caring society bedevilled 
with the “what’s in it for me" complex. 

Whereas we blame education for shortfalls in 
the present society, we also believe that it could 
make a major, contribution to the elimination of 


current defects. These inchuk- ilic cluitmaium 
1 if the myopic trend ut ci»ncciiiraiii*ii oil one s 
specialised subject at the exjieiiw of all "ihtr 
subjects and the absence of mural considera¬ 
tions. 

The only satisfactory Ixtsis for progress is fur 
individuals and organisations to recognise that 
each must have an input into the total system, 
r a iher than the individual* »r the organisation 
at tempting 10 extract their requirements 
regardless ol all else. 

The situation may be likened i" that “I ihe 
parasite which, if it kills its luni, will kill itsvll. 

The model required is that of iyinbiosis. 
Tims in 1 he rumen "1 rjw >.ov. , 1 we have rumen 
mn.riniica!l»iitx willsh at*' provided wiih 
pasture, la return ihe eellul«sfc nmuiul'. au- 
convened to asciis, acid i" nourish ihe w»'.v 
which could not otherwise survive. 

The current education system is not really 
symbiotic in terms of integrating sudems into 
tjie total educational framework, nor in terms ol 
integrating graduates into society lor the benefit 
of ihe public at large. The progress of education 
depends on giving more auemion to these tnat■ 
tern. 

The udminisiiaiiun of tuMtce is perhaps the 
highest form of public service wherein every 
conceivable precaution is taken to reach ;i just 
and fair decision. But those who have watched 
ihe system at wurk have certain qualms. 

We have, for example, the recent case nl Ar¬ 
thur Allan Thomas involving the murder of 
David Harvey Crewe and his wife, Jeanette 
Lenore. Two trials supported by police 
evidence based on jealousy, matching cartridge 
cases and bullets to the rifie of ihe accused as 
well as ihe axle and the wire used to sink the 
body, led to conviction and nine years imprison¬ 
ment. Then followed Thomas’s pardon and ihe 
Royal Commission, at which the firmly based 
evidence at the trials was demolished and whose 
report suggests misdemeanour by some of those 
engaged in the trial involving the planting of the 
cartridge case and the destruction of evidence. 
One wonders if these mailers will be brought to 
charge. 

The futile exercise has been for the benefit of 
the legal profession, the police nnd rhe Govern¬ 
ment scientists. The only positive result has 
been that the forensic scientist, Dr Sproit, and 
others, have rescued a convicted man from 
prison and gained a pardon lor him. 

We all arc 01 risk and if perchance wc are 
suspeci, we could be convicted though innocent 
unless rescued by a person of the calibre of Dr 
Sproir. 

Thus public service can be worse than an illu¬ 
sion. It can render the greatest possible disser¬ 
vice to the individual citizen. 

Earlier this century, civil servants were ever 
mindful of the need to serve ihc public in return 
for their salaries which came from the public via 
taxation. Letters were then signed in the Furin ol 
“I have the honour to be your humble and obe¬ 
dient servant”. . , 

With the omission of this form of ending let¬ 
ters, later generations of civil servants have 
come to look upon the civil service as an 
employing agency which provides jobs for the 
qualified at the level appropriate to their 

qualifications. ' ' . 

This would be appropriate if the education 
system emphasised, as its main thrust, the ap¬ 
plication of learning to the service of the com¬ 
munity, but this is usually a forgotten topic. 
The existence of some civil servants wnP g* 


nuiiiL'ly wish m serve the public i s ii"t denied. 
All In" ui ten, however, tlw client public is re 
qnired to be 'lutilii! .nul civil ami tu listen hi ilte 
insirmiimis 1 if .111 autumn turns authority cur- 
lent I v iLiisiumeJ ihe public service. 

Tlic ‘iv 1 vunts have now bes'Uiie "\ir musters. 

Wuh the priiliferaiiun of the service, we now 
have .111 army of impnriiUii imsitiuiv*. filled by 
ptisuii. v.nhi'Hi the appiopmle abiliuec exer- 
,i*.iiti! .imniv.ieiKe mill x.»iimi|''' 1 i?i^sr«* to clients 
■vim in.iv be iiukIi better quallted. I luis ail 


apuilhenl .mil winneil's liluriitiuil, we luve 
uverloi'ked llie serimis mutter «if file gruvilit: 
s.I:ins dixiiiK'ltuii belV.eell l be publie .lll'l 
bureiuuracy and file need t" cLmly fiie lespee- 
live rules ol these f.nnipv. 

There me d«*ubfiess in.iny suhiiioir. i«> ii»l.i\ 
prcbleius cuiH'' , ltmig publie seivue. One -"hi- 
1 iuu is i" sol aside our pn-seui-il.iv iuipn»p»l 
-.ispir.ilicMls and disp"!.e ol the itiyfii fit.il : , » ,, .etn- 
UKiil:,. niuiiKip.il nnMiiis.iiT'iv. and I'tuale 
e-niet|»ll*e '*pei.ile l"l the lieuefn "l ihe |'.ll*Il-' 
l'be I.kI' .ik 1I1.U pi>!i ii*. .ue l"l fii« belli Hi 01 
• mi .In. iui\. mu"' 1 - ii k- - 
l.ii leash' 1 ■. and iink-.d 
n-'e b.u) \J'd aii !“i fin 


'•rtiilt is. UliilP. Fe'e-elbilek ll'illi 
. .sent 1 . 1 I eleliielil Ui providilVJ -elM !- 
l'V ilie use ol li.ii.is-.meni pro- esn -. -■ liiv 
,i\l» ,>! iipp.iMimn u% ir.ni'irmi*., vinoiMnai. de- 
vi-.wtt or even unbalanced. 

Uv naming opponent as stirrers, little else 
need lie done except 10 reinforce the notion ihm 
Government departments are miiiiiscieni .uid 
"imiipoieiii. 

Tiiis dispose-, uf questions abmu why the stir¬ 
rers have been stirred, and avoids sm.lt tinie- 
consiitiiiitu. iiperatunis as logical argument. 

Hv payiui! so much atteinion lo questions of 


■ 1VI 

1 NLivk'i: l*. 

pulitui.m-'. 1 

n«*.pii;ll 

Svri 

i'IIUIV 

lot .K-111Cl UK 

-GV' 

iu 

•it tic 1 Unite 

nil . 111 11 lilt*. 

"llIM.I 

llie 

puMl*.. .ii. 

.i* ir.i-.i «. 


Ll*. 1 

... 1. uik.i 

1 !• ui-. ■. 

ii-. :■-! 


l! Ml. •.•■Ti • 1 ■••• 1 -si’. 1 

1 i»;i j - .. I ll> 1'1 -'! i.ti li iiti'.ulty '.-'■ll 'h-.l. ••l! , •• , ■ 

.iiul public Jiittel will cease. 

Tile clevaleil will Inxciili mure e-ieetued and 
tile imiliiliule will wperieme file |<’> "t dc’.uteil 
service .mil ul ihe inilenuiiim which ihey ha\\. 
hitheri" -.nimbi m vain 

D Mi.Allistoi lie Hires m political Ssicncc* and F B 
Shorl.HVl til tnocheimstiv at Viciuiw University 
□f Wellmqton. 
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IheTodd Dealer 
Fleet Plan 


How many limes have you sat at a 
Management or Board meeting and 
talked about your vehicle fleet. 

When do we replace? How should 
we finance it? What should we buy? 
Should it be 6 or 4? The questions 
are endless and Ihe answers complex. 
Your Todd Dealer can simplify it for 
you. Wc have facts, figures, case 
histories and all the buck ground you 
need. We'll analyse your licet for 
you. chnrt a replacement 
programme and show you the best 
way to finance it. It wifi be objective 




but we do admit that we will include 
products from the Todd Dealer 
range where they are the best 
available. And with New Zealand* 
No. I range of cars and a fast 
growing range of light commercials, 
we can covers lot of your needs 
outstandingly well- 
So contact your Todd Dealer. 

Hell call and obtain all the details 
nnd conic back with an objective 
review. Or write to Todd Motors, 
Meet Sales Department, Private 
Bag, Porirua. 

TOD 194 
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Letters 


Politics 



Standards for 
NZ wine 

RE the letter to the editor from 
Wine Institute executive of¬ 
ficer, Terrv Dunleavy, ( NBR, 
July 27). 

I do not want to get into a 
slanging tnaicli with Mr Duit- 
lcavy of tlie Wine Institute, nor 
indeed, descend to person¬ 
alities, hut his remarks that 
NBR writers continue to tell 
lies deserves some clarification 
or retinal ion. 

He readily accepts my 
estimate of approximately 30 
million litres of grape juice pro¬ 
ducing 46.6 million litres of 
wine in 1980, for he should 
well know that the 30 million 
litre figure is an overestimate. 

I bused my figures on 800 
litres of juice per tonne of 
grapes, not the usual fiftO/700 
1 ii res simply to allow hand¬ 
somely for everything in¬ 
cluding 'Si ill wash*' produced 
from lees and grape residues.. 

. Ihr it nil goes into the finished 
wines on sale and gives New 
Zealand such remurkahlc pro¬ 
duct inn figures from so little 
grape juice. 

There is an ini e resting 
paragraph on page 57 of the 
11X1 wine repnri which speaks 
for ilsell: “The wine produced 
per tonne of grapes in 1979 ap¬ 
pears to have heen 1120 litres 
whilst the forecast (the Wine 
Institute's) tor 1986 is only 700 
lilies. It must he Imped ihul 
this has a statistical reconcilia¬ 
tion jiiJ is not the measure of 
amelioration in 1979.” 

1 * 11 * 11 % hope! The figure inr 
1980 is 1330 litres — wnrtliy of 
the 6iriiics' litH'k RtwrJt. 

A significant crop of grapes 
nff one-yeor-ild vines (mention¬ 
ed by Mr Dunleavy} would also 
lv worthy of inclusion in dial 
same book. 

.Mr Dun leave mi gill, as he 
says, he willing tu accept that 
ilie 36,72-1 lonnes of grapes 
from the 1980 vintage was suf¬ 
ficient to produce 30 million 
litres of juice. Hut he errs on 
one significant fact. Though 
36,72-1 tonnes of grapes were 
produced, as l wrote in my arti¬ 
cle, only 35.059 tonnes weni 
into wine-making because 308 
tonnes were sold as table grapes 
•and 1358 tonnes went into 
unfermented grape juice, a 
separate statistical considera¬ 
tion. 

A prominent inemher of the 
wine-making fraternity told me 
my estimate was far too high 
and that only 2-1 million litres 
of grape juice produced the 
•16.6 million litres of wine that 
year. 

it is significant that one wine 
lomp.mv has issued a press 
si iii cine in saying that, lor the 
good of the industry, all wine 
should contain ‘<5 per cent 
grape juice. Ln this it is backed 
by two or three other large 
wine companies. 

Hut Mr Dunlcuvy says it was 
"i«*i for any one company, let 
alone ihe whole inuustry, io 
make a summary decision and 
force changes in the buying 
preferences of those con¬ 
sumers" ... a summary deci¬ 
sion that, if implemented, 
would restore New Zealand’s 
good name among other top 
wine-producing countries. 

Alicr consultation with the 
company concerned with ex¬ 
porting wine and sherry to 
Canada, I can categorically 
state thin Mr Dunleavy’s claim 
that sherry constitutes only 0.9 
per cent of total exports is 
wrong. 

The company concerned said 
it exported much more titan the 
3627 litres of sherry cited by 
Mr Dunleavy. In fact, it has 22 
per cent of the British Colutn- 
’ ; a sherry market. 

ji 

th 


Mr Dunleavy’s 3627 figure 
appears to have come from the 
Statistics Department’s figures 
for category number 
220500029. There is another 
category under which Mr 
Dunleavy could have found the 
rest of the sherry exports. 

As for the statistical errors 
alleged by Mr Dunleavy, there 
is more than one way of taking 
an increase in the CPI. For a 
start the CIP basket was chang¬ 
ed in 1971, 1974, 1977 and 
I960, so one might start with 
different bases. But if we work 
on the present base, the CPI in¬ 
dex in December 1970 was 305 
and by June 1981 reached 1072 
— an increase of 251 per cent. 

No miuier how I juggle rhe 
figures, I can’t come up witli a 
CPI increase as big as the 287 
per cent increase used by Mr 
Dunleavy. 

1 have great faith in the 
future of the wine industry and 
its potentiol for producing table 
wines at least equal to the best 
produced in ihc- Southern 
Hemisphere countries of Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, Argentina 
and Chile. 

If Mr Dunleavy pursued lhat 
goal with i he same zeal he puts 
into defending the wine in¬ 
dustry, there would be no need 
for NBR articles io be so 
critical. After all, the industry 
is there lo serve ihc consumers, 
who arc puzzled and alarmed at 
the deteriorating situation they 
see in an industry they like to 
tnnUly refer to as their own. 

Frank Thorpy 
Auckland. 


Frank Thorpy 
has a fan 

HAVING helped win a great 
political victory on behalf ofhis 
masters the wine lobby — what 
a ridiculous and inapt name 
“the Wine Institute" is — isn’t 
it time that Mr Dunleavy 
belted up? 

As a consumer I’ve more 
than had enough of him and 
ihe activities of a few 
winemakers who produce nasty 
expensive plonk. 

Mr Thorpy and Company, 
keep up the good work expos¬ 
ing these goings-on. 

Terence W Hall 
Wellington 

The business 
of government 

I AM sorely tempted to ask 
who is jour writer, Ben Davis, 
but then I would run the risk of 
looking foolish if the answer 
turned out to be a world- 
famous expert on OD, a 
household name. So I won't ask 
that. Rut comments like “With 
‘what’ is to be accomplished 
clearly stated, the ‘how* should 
be left to those responsible for 
policy implementation’’ inspire 
little confidence in their 
author. 

Perhaps that really is how the 
private sector operates, and 
perhaps that accounts for its 
stunning success in the modern 
late-capitalist world: success in 
creating paid work for all 
women and men who seek to 
work; success in maintaining 
ecological balance alongside 
socially-responsible industrial 
development; success in per¬ 
suading the state to finance ma¬ 
jor infrastructural capacities to 
benefit the profit-oriented 
business world, and so forth. 
That must be the secret — con¬ 
centrate only on the formal and 
explicit goals, and leave the 
process to take care of itsgjf, 

Clearly, there are gaps in the 
arguments y/hich I assume will 
be filled in later — statements 


like “besides the obvious 
misallocation of resources" or 
“permanent heads of depart¬ 
ments are just that (remote). At 
lower levels, even serious 
failures of performance ... do 
not result in even remotely 
comparable disadvantages to 
the public servants responsible, 
if indeed any penalties are im¬ 
posed at all." 

I feel a bit short on details 
here, but perhaps Mr Davis 
will come ro the rescue. 

There are problems, often ex¬ 
tremely difficult to deal with, 
in running a modern state, and 
there are many occasions on 
which it can be demonstrated 
that politicians and public ser¬ 
vants are simply not equal to 
the task. 

But not all these problems 
arise from the irresponsible, 
supervision-oriented behaviour 
of the invisible lotus-eaters Mr 
Davis describes. They often 
arise from the political necessi¬ 
ty of the democratic state to res¬ 
pond to the voracious demands 
of industry and commerce for 


protection, preference and 
security (in the interest of 
private profit, primarily). 

Further, as Allen Schick and 
other writers recently argued in 
an excellent book entitled Fiscal 
Stress iViJ Public Policy, there 
are some inherent illogicalities 
in carrying the Davis-lypc pro¬ 
posals too far. The current cry 
is “our problems would be 
solved if only Government 
were more like business" (its 
not unlike that lovely song of 
Professor Higgins, and just 
about as valid). 

A more businesslike govern¬ 
ment would be more efficient 
in its appropriation and use of 
resources, more responsible, 
more accountable, more con¬ 
sistent, and so forth. 

Well, I suggest that there are 
very sound reasons why 
governments are not the same 
as business, and never can be, 
in the context of democratic 
societies. 

Given the history of interna¬ 
tional capitalism, and its suc¬ 
cess in harnessing the state so 


thm public goods mu! services 
are diverted to private purposes 
and often quite venal private 
gains, it is not necessarily one 
of the great tragedies of history 
that governments do not have 
the some “bottom line" as the 
private sector. 

It may indeed he one of the 
gretit strengths of modern 
governments, a strength which 
we may develop, and with im¬ 
agination ami ingenuity build 
on for the general benefit of 
New Zealanders. 

Judith Ailkcn 
Wellington 

Printing in 
Japanese 

1 AM writing to correct an im¬ 
pression given by an article by 
Gordon McLauchlan {NBR, 
Novcmher 24, 1980) entitled 
“Where to go for Japanese." 

This article says in part: 
“There arc no Japanese 
language setting facilities in 
this country." 


Since October 1980,ha,/ 
Auckland Fuji Enierpiisai. 
been interpreting, ***, 
and printing in the W 
language. Possibly if^y. 
PR man of the calibre of U- 
Spcdding our efforts l 
publicise Fuji Emerprisu * 
itvilivs would be better kno^ 
1 lowcvcr, our message to fc 
New Zealand business cot 
munity is starting to cm* 
across and it is this: Ifyouwin 
to communicate with 1 - 
Japanese market, do it pnfr 
sionally, do it with Fuji 

Fred Phtmu 
F uji Enterprise 

•■ELECTION . 
T WATCH’Sill 

On paste 18 ihore it a reference roR^ 
Maxwell’s organisation in 1478, »U 
diuuid read more accurately itm > 
urltiinisaiiqn was put together mAh. 
from outside than that ii waspur. 
from ouulde. And a reference to; 
Cinematograph Films Appeal Boui; 
page 36 should be the Film Court 
Hoard of Review. The Ehaicn I; 
section of NBR went ro press befw- 
news seciion. 


Hurrah for Charlie, and a glimpse of virtues past 

< fr iiT9. 11...KA i 


by Colin James 

THREE cheers for Prince 
Charles. Living proof that the 
Empire is not quite dead. A jol¬ 
ly bit of pageantry to brighten 
up our lives. 

How splendid to go back for 
a moment or two to the days 
when red swatches splashed 
across the map and we did not 
need to think about whether to 
join in Britannia’s latest war. 

Then crowned heads would 
gather at each royal wed¬ 
ding/coronation/funeral to 
shuffie meaningless alliances 
over the port while tiara-ed 
ladies danced equally mean¬ 
ingless gavottes. 

Now morning-suited heads of 
government gesture mean¬ 
ingfully at each other and 
solemnly discuss the seating for 
Malcolm Fraser’s Melbourne 
Commonwealth conference. 

A little bit like old times. 


But the new times were there 
too. 

Marksmen lining the roof¬ 
tops. Irish terrorists dying on 
hunger fasts in British prisons. 

And the freest society on 
earth represented by Nancy 
Reagan, surrounded by her 
three-piece-suited cloned 
bodyguards. A chilling 
reminder of the siege under 
which America’s leaders live. 

I saw the then President Jim¬ 
my Carter in the election cam¬ 
paign in November last year 
“mingle" with the adoring 
crowd. 

Three bodyclones flanked 
him tightly to the right. Three 
more flanked him to the left. 
Three more stood in a pressing 
semi-circle behind. 

Crabwise, this phalanx of 
fear moved letl wards. Carter, 
nmtly smiling, handshook the 
front row of liar audience as 
one by one they came into his 



The will of the majority. 

blinkered vision. Around him, 
and scattered round the crowd, 
the bodyclones twitched and 
contorted in search of the 
assassin’s gun. 

In Gisborne last Wednesday 
morning around 8.30 an air 
force transport plane pulled up 
ai the lerminul, boarded a 
dozen or so hclmctcd police 
and took off. 

Another phalanx of fear. 

And later that day more 


phalanxes of fenr twitched and 
contorted in the precincts of 
Parliament. Jumpy plain 
clothes men barred doors to 
reporters. Explanation: “We 
don’t know what they are going 
to do." 

I have seen a dozen or more 
demonstrations in Parliament 
grounds, some of them 
numbering many thousands. 
Sometimes [here were scuffles 
and arrests. 




OUTSIDE: You can see the difference 

Look at Toyota’s sleek wedge design — And tough, smooth enamels. You can 
aerodynamic and wind tunnel-proved to that a Toyota is built right, 
give you the best fuel economy. Built to last Backed by the Integrity of . 

, ,P nc ^ ~ doors tfl at close every Toyota man and woman. Vl , v 
right. Mouldings that fit tight. That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 



But always before there was a 
confidence among the police, a 
sense of liberality born of 
familiarity with protests. 
Reporters in those days could 
come and go doing their job. 

But this time the mood was 
tense and grim. For hours 
beforehand all doors except one 
were barred and police prowled 
the corridors. When the 1000 
or so anti-tour marchers turned 
out of Parliament grounds 
heading for the South African 
consul's house, police 
belaboured them with their 
batons. 

It is called law and order. 

Our politicians bravely 
paraded their jutting jaws in¬ 
side to empty galleries — empty 
because the public were turned 
away at the door to iheir 
House. 

h is called democracy. 

One of the Ml’s* number, a 
woman, Marilyn Waring, has 
been beaten outside a rugby 
ground by enraged men denied 
their vicarious ration ol a man’s 
spurt, a spun ilmt in men’s 
myth ennobles the character, 
teaches co-operation and 
sportsmanship. 

It is called freedom of 
association. 

A column of iiulipnain anu- 
apanlivid demonstrators bad 
wheeled with military provision 
belliud hardened professional 
wreckers ihrough a gap hacked 
in a fence, shoved aside police 
and invaded a looiKill lieUI 
unlawfully to den’. lnuil>.rik , rv 
their lawful game 

ll is v.ilVd pe.Uehll pfoii-sl 
The rhe 1 on, h.r- become u- 
relcv. 1111 . I’leiudlee. I'-Ml. .«d- 
hoccry, bate and meanness add 
up to dishonourable confusion. 

The division this lour causes 
follows none of the established 
political cartographer’s rules. 

Most political divisions in 
New Zealand run horizontally 
through society, along class 
lines. Though classes may be 
less well defined there may be 
more spillover than elsewhere, 
the great boundary lines be¬ 
tween Labour and National, or 
between union and employer, 
are essentially class boundaries. 

But the tour runs like a laser 
vertically through this conven¬ 
ient consrruct. 

Families are divided, 
workmates fall out, middle 
class drawing rooms wrestle 
with “freedom” and 
“morality". 

I have talked to meek 
librarians, small pillars of pro¬ 
vincial society, who have found 
themselves, by conscious 
choice, in the streets in the 
company of hardened cam¬ 
paigners whose hate for rhe 
Government in this matter is 
part of an aim to totally reorder 
society. 

EfTete libertarians find 
themselves on the same side as 
rough-neck rugbyiies whose 
civilised veneer is thin. 

Small wonder that the iwtf 
main parties appear anything 
but in command of the political 
debate. 

Where ia the representation 
■ in Labour ranks of those 
thousands of their working 
.class supporters who want this 
tour ami want rid of those 


If Ml*s were truly to repre¬ 
sent New Zealand in this issue 
they would not be squeezing it 
unnaturally into party lines 
drawn up according to the 
usual horizontal rules. 

They would — as they did in 
that other great vertical debate, 
abortion — be formed into 
cross-party alliances. 

Bui, no, acting Frinte 
Minister Duncan Mficliuyrc 
proclaims “unanimous" sup¬ 
port front his MPs for his asser¬ 
tion that the issue is one no 
longer of apartheid but of law 
mid order, though the unanimi¬ 
ty clearly docs not extend to 
Waring nor, I understand, to 
Talboys. 

(It is perhaps this sort of in¬ 
furiating frusiraiion that led 
Talboys to his unstoiesmanlikc 
ejection from the House tit the 
very time last week's culunin 
praising his statesmanship 
went to press.) 

The law anti order issue puts 
the “majorities" on the tour in 
their turrett light. Those who 
opposed the lour in Heylen 
Polls for fear of disrupt ion and 
violence were never really ami- 
tom — and their mnuhers 
made the ditleicnce between a 
“mai'Tity’’ tor the lour and ;i 
“majority" againM u. as the 
polls insisted. 

The t invertimeni has thus 
tor i he luomem gi.ihbvd ihv 
majornv position behind ser- 
ibni undupi-Uej polue 
i.mk' and ••■purely I .King ihe 
minority anii-nuir j*i««icsu-rs 

1 here Mas no puhlr. wrd ol 
o.urmid HMv.paibv toi svtotu!- 
..1 Winns’, .is one would 
»: .nails e'.pe- '• vdi'.*n > t'*Uo\i 
Ml' n. roughed up 
The police knees and dhows, 
the batons and Jogs and leargas 
(but not, since we arc not — yet 
— like ihe South Africans, 
bullets) will carry with each 
punch and blow, bite and gasp- 
ins cough the Government s 
imprimatur. 

Some loosely talk of a snap 
election while the law and 
order majority is behind their 
ramparts. It is tempting ro see 
it their way, drawing on the ex¬ 
perience of 1951 and Tania 
Harris’ march. 

But both 1951 and the march 
were essentially operative on 
the horizontal principle — 
digusted Labour-class voters 
temporarily deserting their par¬ 
ty into no-man’s-land, ready to 
return when their militant 
unionist class-mates behaved 
themselves more congenially. 

Whether, in the sharp 
horizontal focus of an election, 
Labour-class voters who now 
find themselves artificially on 
the National side of the vertical 
tour line would stay there is a 
moot point. 

An understandably uncertain 
Prime Minister has apparently 
sent out the word there is to be 
no snap election. 

Meanwhile he rants in Lon¬ 
don tliat the Commonwealth — 
gathered there to pay glittering 
homage to Prince Charles — is 
in jeopardy because it has aban¬ 
doned consensus and is resort¬ 
ing to the dobber-slick of ma¬ 
jority rule to try to force us to 
curtail our democratic free¬ 
doms. 

One might ask where the 


TOUT Hliu worn —- “ _ ■ L 

layabout protesters who are in- consensus is back home on the 
terftring with their simple tour and what mighty 


; pleasures? 

■ Where, apart from Marilyn 

: Waring (and, X think, Brian 
Talboys} is the representation 
[In National rariks of those 

■ thousands ' of., middle-class 
J liberals who wonted tjiis team 

of aparthc'id-procloSmers never 
I to come, and who take no joy in 
, police baton charges? 


endeavours he has made to 
build it. 

When the batons of- the 
phalanxes of fear are needed to 
force the will of the rugby- 
loving majority on the substan¬ 
tial apartheid-hating minority, 
we arc a long way from consen¬ 
sus. Let him who casts |h$ first 
stone... - 
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New York 

One of the World's leading International Traders in basic raw materials 

60 Offices World Wide. 


Steel Mill Products. 
Ferro Alloys. 

Plant & Machinery 
Aluminium. 

Coal and Coke. 

Non Ferrous Metals 
Concentrates. 

Scrap. 

Zinc. 


Petroleum products. 

Crude Oil and Oil Products. 
Chemicals. 

Fertilisers. 

Grain. 

Sugar. 

Plastics. 

Cement 

Ores. 


For the latest market information regarding industrial raw materials, 

Contact 

Graeme.E 

no T>__. -f £ Si L i P . P 3 R°THE r S n.z. representative 

904 Telex NZ.2206 
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Domestic economic activity takes turn for better 


by Bob Edlin 

MANUFACTURERS and 
builders, significantly, have 
reported increasing output, 
sales and deliveries within the 
domestic market for the first 
time in a year, according to the 
latest quarterly survey of 
business opinion by the In¬ 
stitute of Economic Research. 

Indeed, "a marked improve¬ 
ment in economic activity 
levels” was evident in all sec¬ 
tors in the June quarter, ac¬ 
cording to the survey. This had 
been forecast by respondents in 
the March quarter. And a fur¬ 
ther lift was expected in the 
September quarter. 

Which suggests dint the 
business community is bub¬ 
bling with much more con¬ 
fidence titan j year ago. 

Hut the latest smvey was 
undertaken hvloic the an¬ 
nouncement of this yem’s lack¬ 
lustre RnJget, which oilered no 
significant strategy changes and 
contained the promise — 
through threats t<* impose wage 
controls and curbs on financial 
institutions — of more stop-go 
mini-budgets. A sure recipe to 
generate uilcertainiy. 

Since the budget, the 
share inn i kei — as a Ihironn.-rei 
of investor couJuleiKe — lias 
ltileded a number of lectlll 
body blows. Among them was 
New Zealand FoieM PimliM-.' 

million cash issue. Abac 
recently, there has Iwij 1'niite 
Minis!ui Rob Muldoou'-. thn-ai 
io lev lew the need t**l expori 
inceiuives in the giant |i*re.,iiy 
industry. 

The NZIl-K's quai telly 
sill veVs of business o|iiiiion .ire 


based on businessmen’s opin¬ 
ions about recent past and near 
future trends in their own 
business activities. 

And the June survey does 
lend support to the confidence 
shown among major manufac¬ 
turers about export expec¬ 
tations recently published in 
the Mamifaciun'r. This showed 
rnaior manufacturers to be con¬ 
fident of long-term expansion 
of exports (although some were 
not so sure about the im¬ 
mediate future). 

A Fchcx executive, for exam¬ 
ple, said his company wanted 
to more than triple its current 
export target to $ 100 million by 
1985. 

Alcan Aluminium was ex¬ 
periencing problems of over- 
eapncity, New Zealand Steel 
was being adeeted by the world 

11 adc iv.Vcv.ii *li - bill hoi ll 

companies predicted biiglu 
fun ires. 

Among ilw luighler spnls in 
the NZ1ERS June survey, 
Mgiiifiumi stock reduction!* ate 
reportcil. For the lirst time in 
two years, a modest net balance 
of matuiracnners and builders, 
as well as merchants, report 
drop-, in stocks. 

“NeVeidtelevi levels 

alegeitcially still k*>liijili,” the 
Mitvey ■.amimis. 

And in* leaded aeticily i* imi 
lully n-lliMed in all lev in¬ 
die. it * a >. 

Inve-.imem, pi«iiii.ibi!iry and 
i inpli'Viiiem show link ch.nii!>: 
- .illhough previously they 
li.ui «.|.*i lined. 

i *i.i pi*-.- ore-, iriu mi high. 

I here li.is l*eeh ii" ■■'.elall 
*»ij'r.»• •-.-iJifiii it* jualitabihij 
i;J.«.ept ill I lie ClVlir*. -,ul"r, 


Effects of tax changes 


STUDIES .spr.iu.ored by the 
Urookings Institution — u 
private research organisation 
based in Washington — im¬ 
plicitly challenge some of the 
projections of “supply-side” 
economists concerning Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s tax proposals. 

The studies, commissioned 
two years ago, find that thi¬ 
res ponse of the economy to tax 
changes may be greater than 
commonly thought by 
economists in the past, but that 
the response is still far less than 
that projected by “extreme 
supply-siders”. 

Some of the more avid ad¬ 
vocates of tax cuts have argued 
that they would stimulate so 
much additional economic ac¬ 
tivity that the resulting increas¬ 
ed revenues would prevent any 
widening of the budget deficit. 

The Reagan programme, 
however, also includes large 
cuts in Government spending. 

One of the Brookings studies, 

: by Jerry A Hausman, of the 
. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, indicates that 
; husbands in the $8000 to 
$12000 salary range in 1975 
worked about 8 per cent lesB 
than they would have in the 
absence of Federal and State in¬ 
come and payroll taxes. 

Brookings spokesman Joseph 
\ Pechman and Henry Aaron 
said that such a response to 


but there has been a "very 
sharp drop" in numbers report¬ 
ing a decline, and an increase is 
now forecast. 

The latest survey suggests a 
much less widespread decline 
in employment, but ni» in¬ 
crease. 

Investment ink-mium have 
changed little mid building in¬ 
vest menl is expected to decline 
next year. 

Tlte suivey reports dial the 
partem uf activity is m line 
with recent NZIER tureiusis, 
“but we have yet to sec innfir- 
maiion nf a more sustained 
recovery in the traditionally 
lagging and coincident in¬ 
dicators.” 

In its "overview” of the 
survey, the NZ1FR report* tli.u 
the si /x uf tlte l iuvemnn-nt 
delie-ii rai-.es 'Vriuns qih-sth'ii:. 
aboni tli«; MiMain.il'ililV til 
pnvjii- setioj growth." 

lh:U priiblein can only have 


been exacerbated by u Budget 
which increased iliaf debt it by 
it hefty 57 per cent to '52fl , ;0 
niillion. 

On tire gencT.il business 
situation, the NZlHR's 
respondents '‘coni tune in 
become more optimistic aUrni 
finurc business condition,", 
mu) expeumions of an im¬ 
provement in the next ms 
month*. "have become mush 
more- widespread this qii.tiiei .” 
On in tiers and salt s, tire 

gen*-rally optimistic usp'.-'.M- 

riouv which linns had ex]*i-.ss- 
ed in the March survey were 
reflected in June quarter activi¬ 
ty. And in all three sectors — 

manufacturers/building; 

merchants; service — the 
respondc-nis reporting iin rais¬ 
ed nrdets and sales over the 
past i (nee mo nil is was a “m.irk- 
cd improve mem” on revel u 
MHvrys. 

I licit were widespread tx- 


pi t unions (if another increase 
in the nc-xf three months. 

Most of Lire NZI HR's 
respondents sril! report and ex¬ 
pect increases in costs and 
prices. 

Bui the good news is i he 
“sharp drop” in numbers 
reporting reduced profitability. 
And ..onfidi-ncc is high that 
pro 1'u.ibiliiy will increase over 
ihe next three months. 

'I In general view ol ihc 
t tonomy suggested by die June 
Miivy last year was “one *.f 
dvVilofiitig reeessiort.” ’1 lie hi- 
smtuc then was fuiecastmg 
negative economic growth lor 
i he liscul year. 

Responses from the inuiiuliic- 
iurci-./building sector were 
mnsisicm with dial view. 

Ai iliai lime, an inere-.isiiti'. 
[*r,ipi»i unit uf respondents w.is 
irpmiing l educed •■nipui, 
drliwttes ami new urdets die 


trend was clearly downward, 
while stuck levels continued to 
t ise. 

Even six nmtiihs ago, the 
December qu.tm-rly survey 
found that “the general picture 
remains fairly negative with 
wh.it seems to he fairly clear 
downward trends in invest¬ 
ment, particularly building in¬ 
vestment, employment and 
piuliiahilitv, while there is n>« 
sign <il any alvt tell lent ill inll.i- 
!i«Mi:ify pressures." 

('thvioii-.lv, the business coin 
ttiunuv h.r, been he.meiied 
since then. Hut tile Budget lad 
luoutli I'ailiM io oiler a clear 
sirsitegy to reduce intlattoo — 
ihr mainr economic unpeJi- 
ineiit to investineiti. 

Hill ive will have to wait 
three more months — within a 
lew weeks of the rk-idnfi -- to 
see if more ot tin sank- n»n- 
liimv. to lift limitless om- 
I'deine. 





use* is siituilicam and greatei 
than 1*•utterly ihiiintlu. 

Hut they als*» said such a 
response is not nearly latge 
enough. 

Some supply-side economists 
argue that tax cuts in the pres¬ 
ent situation in tlte United 
Slates will not lead to budget 
deficits because they will 
stimulate production and 
economic growth that will 
generate additional Govern¬ 
ment revenue sufficient to 
make up for the loss in tax 
revenue. 

Another of the studies spon¬ 
sored by Brookings — by 
Patrick H Hendershott and 
Sheng-Cheng Hu, of Purdue 
University — leads to a similar 
conclusion concerning the 
response of business invest¬ 
ment to tax changes. 

The study indicates, for ex¬ 
ample, that liberalised 
depredation allowances — per¬ 
mitting a quicker write-off of 
investment costs for tax pur¬ 
poses — “have a sizable effect 
on investment through their 
impact on the user cost of 
capital”. 

Nevertheless, Pechman said 
in an interview, the effect 
found in the study would 
ultimately result in , a far 
smaller increase in Govern¬ 
ment revenue than would be 
needed to make up for the lost 
tax revenues; 



11a- ou-w Zealand Ihisim 1 *:; 

Who's Who is ail invaluable business 
{Tanner of the silent (but never sleeping) 
v.uicty. Alter 22 edit iuiis and -id years 
The New Zealand Business Who's 
Who is the must comprehensive business 
directory in Nv-.v Zealand and is umqiu'ly 
valuable as the cmuiiuv’?. only one-ilop 
business informal ioti service. 

In the 22nJ edit imi there are over 
500 pages ui iip-iu-Jaic derailed 
informal ion about lu,426 companies :ind 
trading organisations operating in New 
Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since 
the last edition. There are 900 new 
companies listed. 

For the 22nd edition of The New 
Zealand Business Who's Who detailed 
information about 10,500 of New 
Zealand’s leading commercial and 
industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country's mosi 
sophisticated computer file and then 
channelled into a number of invaluable, 
cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 


W'eSIS SR#.*™**eftwe—.ikI 

In the Main Section all listed companies 
and organisations are set out 
alphabetically within, five main sub¬ 
sections — Auckland* Wellington^ 
Christchurch, Dunedin and provincial 
cities and towps. Each listing is kdyed to 
a number that provides cross-referencing 
to six other indexes. 

.. lie Classified fratinees Index 




ftx Classto jBUilA jndia contains^ ‘ 


V.v :r 

The Buyers' Guide 


I • • - ■ tS mmS I 

• n8j| 

In rhe Buyers' Guide three indexes 
alphabetically group product categories, 
brand names and agencies and overseas 
principals and cross reference back to the. 
main section and other indexes. 

This section is an excellent reference for 
nianuftciurcrs, importers and 
wholesalers. - y- VV 

IndexofD! rectors 


The Index 1 of DWectors aiphabeilctilly 
lists all directors of public and private 


- Hiq-.iliU ij p.Miiu •. liu- ik.ii:. .■ r i-■ i 

h i-. |’.ii*iicuLirlv ii.-cful liir clivcf in/ 
imilii])k- in left ii> "I iiuliviiiu.il dire-kior-. 
iiti-l Iwurd table iissuciiiiuHit bvi’Atwti 
iomp.iiik-:.. 

The Coinptiuy Oivnership Index 


t it. O ’ "7 r’i-. *“ l '- yj f 

JittZu tivi *?-,«■.. -. -• t 

The Company Ownership Index Hsre 
subsidiaries and associated companies anJ 
references them back io pareni companies 
in the main section. This index is 
invaluable for finding references to minor 
companies which are too small to require 
a complete listing in the main section but 
have same importance as subsidiaries or 
associates of listed companies. 

Brand New: A new section, appearing 
for the first time in the 22nd edition, 
provides up-to-the-momenr trade, import 
and export data about New Zealand's 
major trading partners around the world. 
Tax Deductible: The New Zealand 
Business Who's Who is lax deductible for 
companies and many individuals can 
claim $20.00 per title for work-related 
publications. 

The New Zealand Business Who’s. 

. Who is the country’s oldest 
established and most up-to-date 
business directory. .. and business' 
partner, to thousands, of j^Z business 
jahd professional people; •• 



N«v Zeal add BmtoreS'Who'a Who, 

?.o. ■’Bps$a44, ( weUin B M>n. 
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The business 
week 

AIRWORK (New Zealand) 
Ltd: Unaudited consolidated 
net loss after tax and minority 
interest $225,182 (last year 
profit $235,861). Greatly in¬ 
creased fuel costs were a major 
contributor to the loss but the 
company is undergoing a 
restructuring programme, part 
of which includes transferring 
the company's topdressing 
operation to another company, 
Airwork Agricultural Avia¬ 
tion Ltd and further details 
will be released in the future. 
The directors of Airwork say 
Brlerley Investments Ltd 
and A Hubbard, of Timam, 
have recently increased their 
shareholding to 20 per cent 
each. A final dividend of 5 per 
ernt is recommended.. The 
AGM will be held September 
18. 

Alcan New Zealand Ltd: 
Group net profit for half year- 
ended June 30, . 1981 


$1,674,000 (last year 
$1,583,000). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent will be paid 
on November 1,1981, the same 
as last year. 

Alloy Steel (NZ) Ltd has 
received an increased bid of 
$3.50 for each ordinary share 
from Parrar Dunedin 
Engineering Ltd which is be¬ 
ing considered. 

AtlaB Majestic Industries 
Ltd: Unaudited group loss for 
year ended March 31, 1981 of 
$3,511,236 less a $1,156,511 
asset revaluation. The result is 
after making special provisions 
totalling $2,102,000 which 
relate to the final restructuring 
of the company. AH unprofit¬ 
able units have now been 
disposed of. No ordinary divi¬ 
dend is recommended though 
directors. recommend a 
specified preference dividend 
and arrears as from September 
30, this year. The AGM will be 
held on September 30. 

Carter Holt Holdings Ltd 
will make a renounceable cash 
issue of one share for every four 
held, at an issue price of $3.25. 


Shareholders have also approv¬ 
ed an increase of Carter 
Holt's authorised capital from 
$25 million to $50 million and 
amendments to the company 
articles giving authority for 
directors to make bonus issues 
without a shareholders 
meeting. A further approved 
amendment means dividends 
from all tax-free sources can be 
treated in the same manner as 
from the company's share 
premium distribution account. 

Computer Consultants Ltd: 
Interim dividend for three 
months ended June 30, 1981 of 
5 per cent will be paid on the 
recently increased capital of 
2,669,945 50 cent ordinary 
shares, subject to High Court 
approval. 

Inland Revenue has confirmed 
that money subscribed for 
shares in Cue Energy 
Resources NL is eligible fbr 
tax-deduction purposes. 

F and P Finance Ltd, the 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Fisher and Paykel In¬ 
dustries Ltd has increased 


paid-up capital from $1.5 
million to $2.5 million. 

Subject to shareholder approval 
Fiji Insurance Company 
will become a subsidiary of the 
New Zealand South British 
Group Ltd and will take over 
the New Zealand Insurance 
Ltd and United Insurance Ltd 
insurance portfolios. This will 
mean an expansion of NZSB’s 
share of the Fiji insurance 
market. 

General Property Trust has 
announced net revenue for six 
months to June 30 of 
$8,931,701 (last year 
$6,237,691). A distribution of 
7.8 cents per unit will be made 
on units on issue at January 1, 
1981. 

National Trading Company 
of New Zealand Ltd: A 
preference dividend of 8 per 
cent is recommended to be paid 
August 18, 1981. Shareholders 
may elect to receive the divi¬ 
dend tax-free. 

Nell Holdings Ltd: 
Unaudited net profit after tax 
for year ended March 31, 1981 
$573,035 (last year $16,554). 



This family is in chaos. 

You wouldn't know it to look at them. They themselves probably don't fully 
realise it. But if things go on as they are, it won't be long before all of them 
are suffering, and the family disintegrates. The cause is alcohol abuse. 

One parent i9 drinking too much and this is affecting every member of the family. 
Problems are surfacing — tension, guilt, loneliness, debt, ill-health 
unemployment, helplessness. 

But there is hope. The modern approach to alcoholism shows that there is a way 
back, and better still, that there are ways to treat alcoholism before it reaches the 

chronic damaging stage. 

Do you need help? We can assist. Our professional advice and treatment is 
confidential and it could save your family, home, job, even yourself. 

RING OR CALL XOUR NEAREST SALVATION ARMY BRIDGE CENTRE. 

WE ARE THERE TO HELP YOU. 



yj.v. 
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No final dividend is recom¬ 
mended. 

Pavroc Holdings Ltd has 
been removed from the list 
following the virtual comple¬ 
tion of the takeover by Fulton 
Holdings Ltd. 

UEB Industries Ltd will not 
be selling its inns of the Pacific 
Chain to the Bateman Cater¬ 
ing Organisation Ltd after 
Batemans said it could not 
fulfil the terms of the sale con¬ 
tract. Subject to approval of the 
examiner of commcrical prac¬ 
tices UEB has entered an 
agreement with a group of New 
Zealand businessmen who will 
purchase all but one of the 11 
properties comprising the 
chain. UEB subsidiary Trans 
Holdings Ltd has sold the 
400,000 shares it held in the 
Tourist Corporation of Fiji 
Holdings Ltd to local New 
Zealand interests subject to 
necessary approvals. Trans has 
also agreed to sell 425,000 
shares in Tourist Corporation 
of Fiji to business interests in 
Fiji. 

Vlsionhlre Holdings: The 
public offer of 2.56 million 
shares opened and closed im¬ 
mediately heavily oversubscrib¬ 
ed. 

Economic 

indicators 

THE nominal weekly wage 
rates index, which shows wage 
rates fixed by or in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Arbitration Court or 
any special tribunal, provi¬ 
sionally shows a rise of 19 per 
cent between the June quarters 
for 1980 and 1981. The rise 
may be subject to further in¬ 
creases once backdating is ac¬ 
counted for. Indices measure 
wage rates at the mid point of 
the quarter so the June 1981 
quarterly index applies to May 
15 and does not include the ef¬ 
fect of the 5 per cent general 
wage order effective from June 
11. Rates within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Arbitration Court 
(which generally relate to the 


private sector) inciosa U 
17.8 per cent. For 
tribunals (mainly the m 
sector) the increase wsTi 
per cent, which includes r£ 
15.7 percent increase for «*. 
servants from November lj 
last year. 

BUILDING permit, ^ 
authorised for 1448 new 
ings in June 1981, an inc,^ 
of 32.8 per cent ovenhe actat 
figure of 1090 for June of fe 
year. 

FOR the year ended June Ity 
there was a net Joss populafa 
of 11,918 compared ^ 
21,248 for the previous Jun 
year. For the June 1981 qmna 
the net migration loss % 
50,660, compared with 54$ 
for the corresponding quau 
last year. In the month of jm 
1981 the loss was 15,025, cn 
pared with 16,312 last June. 

Exchange 
rates , 

AS at July 30, NZ dollar £ 
at: 

Britain 
US 

Canada 
Australia 
Fiji 

Austria 
Belgium 
China 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Hong Kong 
India 
Ireland 
Iraly 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Netherlands 
New Caledonia 
and Tahiti 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Portugal 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
West Germany 
Western Samoa 
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Ididntgettobe 
where I am today 
without knowing about 

COWAN'S 
Fine Art Ihper’ 


Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY JULY 24 TO THURSDAY JULY 30 




Airwork, 60c 
6% pr 
Ajax GKN 
Alcun, BOc 
A H 1 

Alliance, 60c 
12% conv pr 
Allflex 

Allied Faimoru 
12% conv pr 
Alloy Steel 
A M Bisley. 60c 
Ampol Pet, BOc 
A Boaven 

1 1.5% conv pr 
16 con pref 
Andes Group 
6-6.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wrlflht 
'A' B-7.6% pr 
■D' 6-6% pr 
A Bomoit 
A Ellis 
Ashby Burfjh 
A B Cables 
Atlas. DOi: 

1 0% conv pr 
Auck Gbs 
A urora. 50c 
10% conv pr 
14% conv ntu 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Bailie. BOc 
Beilins. 50c 
1 1 % conv pr 
Bank NSW 
Beach Poir, 50c 
Bind Hams, 5Qc 
BN Z Fmnnco 
Bridge-vain Mining 
Briar ley. 50c 
I 6.75% Spoc l» 

Bus, BOc 
BHP, 200c 
Brother. 5uc 
Bunting, 60c 
C P D 

10% conv pr 
CFM 

1 2% conv pr 
Cunt Flour 
Cant Timber 
1 2% conv dob 
Capital Radio. 25c 
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Winery’s claim: concerted rumour campaign 


From Page 1 

prices being offered for grapes 
by Penfolds, ond draw the 
Government’s attention to the 
grave consequences for the in¬ 
dustry which will result from 
this irresponsible action," and 
asks if the Government can 
take any action. 

Thai motion was carried 
unanimously by the 14 wine¬ 
makers present. Penfolds did 
not attend the meeting. 

The institute and some 
members argue there is an 
over-supply of grapes (an argu¬ 
ment which might encourage 
growers to curtail plantings). 

Yukich insists there is a 
shortage of the sort of grapes 
needed to make quality export 
wines. 

This is not the first time he 
has argued for boosting grape 
supplies. As managing-director 
of Montana Wines in 1971, he 
pushed against the industry 


tide — to parliamentary level — 
for increased plantings. 

The current grape shortage 
which has led to the prolifera¬ 
tion of watered and flavoured 
wines might have been averted 
if his arguments had been heed¬ 
ed. 

If Penfolds succeeds with its 
grape supply plans, it will con¬ 
trol about 80 per cent of the 
country’s top varietal grapes by 
the mid to late-1980s and be in 
a strong position to export 
about 20 to 25 per cent of its 
total production. 

By that stage, Penfold’s ex¬ 
ports should reach about $13 
million a year (based on today's 
wine prices). 

Bui success appears to have 
created envy. And after Pen- 
folds published its $12 million 
annual turnover figure recent¬ 
ly, a new flood of rumours 
began circulating that the com¬ 
pany watered wines. 


According to one story, Pen- 
folds had only about 2500 
tonnes of grapes. At best, it 
could only squeeze 800 litres of 
grape juice from a tonne of 
grapes, or 2 million litres from 
the 2500 tonnes. 

Two million litres of juice 
makes 222,222 cases of 
premium wine if 100 per cent 
grape juice is used. 

At $17 a case, Penfolds' total 
wine sales should be about $3.8 
million. So Penfolds' $12 
million must have been made 
up either in smuggled grape 
concentrate or water, it was 
said. 

Penfolds had already heard 
such stories when NBR asked 
if it could answer the accusa¬ 
tion. 

Yukich provided us with data 
to dispel the rumour, as he has 
done for the Health Depart¬ 
ment. 


Some of the confidential in¬ 
formation was supplied to 
NBR only to demonstrate that 
Penfolds denials could be 
substantiated, and not for 
publication. 

It showed that only about 60 
per cent of Penfolds’ $ 12 
million turnover comes from 
wine sales. 

The company has wholesale 
outlets and 10 retail outlets, 
which would account for sales 
of at least $4.5 million. 

Then there are sales of vines 
and blueberries. 

The information also showed 
that the lowest price on Pen- 
folds’ price list is $25, not $ 17 
as the rumour goes. Penfolds 
top wines sell for $54 a case. 

And Penfolds’ available 
grapes amount to more than $2 
million litres of juice. Penfolds 
anxiously guards the source of 
its grapes and grape juice data. 
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But it showed NBR 
documented evidence to prove 
the 2 million litre rumoured 
figure too low. 

But even if Penfolds had no 
more than 2 million litres of 
grape juice and made only 100 
per cent grape juice wines, ui 
an average price of $35 a case 
the sule of 222,222 cases would 
yield $7.7 million — more than 
60 per cent of Penfolds' total 
turnover. 

Some Penfolds wines contain 
the legal minimum of 80 per 
cent grape juice. And Penfolds' 
sherry need contain only 60 per 
cent grape juice. These wines 
contribute to the total wine 
sales. 

Yukich said Penfolds would 
never make alcoholic beverages 
or other watered products 
because this would damage ihe 
image of the industry at the ex¬ 
pense of sales here and abroad. 

By exporting 25 per cent of 
its production, Penfolds would 
be paying its debt to society for 
the protection the wine in¬ 
dustry had been given, Yukich 
argued. 

He also said that "over the 
next five years," the price in¬ 
crease for Penfolds’ wines will 
be only one half the increase in 
the Consumer Price Index 
(wine prices are now running 
ahead of inflation). 

Yukich started Montana with 
a 250 pound investment and 
built it into one of our biggest 
wineries. 

The marketing successes 
with Penfolds' wines have 


boosted that company rapidly 
into No 2 or No 3 slot. * 

Penfolds upset competitor* 
when it pushed for better quali. 
ty wine, less water in wine, and 
less protection from competing 
imports, at a time when tlj 
Wine Institute was lobbying 
the Government for more pri 
lection and lower Health 
Department standards for 
wine. 

Rumours began circulating 
subsequently that Penfolds wa 
using smuggled grape concen¬ 
trate to make wine, was water¬ 
ing its wine, and was unable to 
pay its debts. 

At that lime, Yukich was 
philosophical: “When ihey’w 
slopped talking about us 
they’ve already buried us.'’ 
Because of the- threat to tht 
company’s share issue, he hu 
decided to fight back. _ 

The problems within the it” 
dustry have spurred a call fix 
unity from Wine Institute o- 
ecu live officer Terry Dunlearj. 
He recently wrote to member! 
about an NBR article o: 
Health Department oaiet 
against wine companies and in- 
dusiry rumours that Penfolds 
had received a non-complijiwt 
order. 

The letter urged members hi 
stand together. “Can’t we stop 
all this stupid back-biting aid 
fratricidal strife?" he asked. 

"There are white anrs within 
the industry who seem t» 
delight in potting any com¬ 
petitor whom i hey siisjxx'J 
not playing the game." 


NewTechnology: 

the business 
revolution you wil 
neglect at 
your peril. 

The revolution of advanced technology has arrived; if 
will either provide great opportunities for your 
organisation...or massive problems. 

Companies that fail to keep themselves properly in¬ 
formed of developments across the broadest techno¬ 
logical spectrum largely condemn themselves to the past- 
But to respond to the challenges of technology, you have 
to know what machines will ensure maximum product¬ 
ivity, both on the factory floor and in the office, Which 

P rocesses to switch to now, while there is still time, to 
eep the energy costs of production within reason. How . 
to spot new technologies that will really pay off, to know 
which bandwagons to climb aboard, ana which are just 
part of the passing parade. . / 

To help companies and executives exploit the inevitability, 
of technological change, Fourth Estate Holdings is intro¬ 
ducing NewTech, the monthly newsletter that is the 
primary United States source of new technology '• 

information, to the New Zealand business community. 

For more information about Newlech, and the special 
new subscriber offer, simply mail the coupon below. 

| Fourth Estate Holdings, 

I P.O. Box 9344, Wei ling Ion. 

i I/We would appreciate more Information about the Newfech : 

I newsletter ana spedal, new subscriber otier. : 

I Name...,........ 

Company........... 

I Address........ 
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‘Musical shareholdings’ follows delicensing 


THE latest flurry of major 
changes in freezing company 
shareholding should be regard¬ 
ed as yet another example of 
how insecure the industry has 
become in the wake ofdelicens- 
ing. 

Further "jockeying” for 
“strategic" strength can be ex¬ 
pected as companies, producers 
and others determine how 
delieensing will affect the pres¬ 
ent situation. 

And if the recent changes are 
any indication, further changes 
arc expected to be just as sur¬ 
prising when companies which 
were once allies, will find 
themselves in distinctly 
separate camps. 

Thu buying of 7 per cent of 
Southland Frozen Meat’s 
shareholding by Wrightson 
NMA, us announced on July (>, 
hud been planned fur some 
lime. The Sunk Exchange was 
recording an extremely high 
280 to 2 ( >ft cents for S1 ; M 
shares lor several weeks before 
die announcement. 

SEM was obviously looking 
for a strong supporting ally 
within its shareholding, and 
Wrightson NMA, with tradi¬ 
tional strong Southland links — 
an important consideration in 
the deepest south — fitted the 
bill. 

Tile buying. «»f course, did 


not please the Primary Pro¬ 
ducers Co-operation Society, 
which owned 1 2 per cent of 
SFM’s shares. Chief executive 
Ian Jenkinson described the 7 
per cent taken up by Wrightson 
as a "springboard for the lion 
(parent company Fletcher 
Challenge) to buy into the 
freezing industry.” 

SFM and Wrightson had 
jointly announced that the buy¬ 
ing was "friendly." Said 
Jenkinson: "If that’s what 
friends do, God preserve the 
company front its enemies." 

Jenkinson, who said he was 
unaware of the deal and "stag¬ 
gered" at the news, was 
perhaps unwittingly giving 
away what many in the in¬ 
dustry knew. 

PECS bought its 12 per cent 
of.SFM shares in a mystery and 
anonymous campaign which 
began in 1977. The society, 
which has lft, OflU supplier 
shareholders throughout the 
country, and 3600 in the area 
served hy the four freezing 
works in Southland, did not 
reveal itself as the buyer until 
May last year. 

Publicly, as speculation grew 
about who the mystery buyer 
was, SFM chairman Sir Alan 
Ciilkisim said he believed the 
buyer bail mischief in mind. 

However, when PECS 


REESE BROS PLASTICS 
LTD has asked us to adviss 
an the following key 
appointment: 





(NEWZEALAND LOCATION: 
MANUFACTURING ; MARKETING , 
LOCAL & EXPORT MARKETS) 

file successful applicant will report to the Board. As 
well as being Custom Injection Moulders and 
Extruders to a large variety of customers the 
Company produces and markets a wide range of the»r 
own products. Recently an Australian subsidiary has 
been established to market export products 
throughout Australia. This Company has good 
profitability and enjoys a sound growth rate with 
excellent potential. Well equipped factors are located 
in Auckland and Christchurch with the Head Office in 
Christchurch City. New Zealand. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

* Experience and/or knowledge m the plastics 
industry or allied fields. 

* Leadership qualities with sound business 
ludgment. 

* Drive and initiative to achieve objectives. 
REWARDS: 

* A highly competitive salary is available. 

* The usual executive benefits will be provided 
including relocation expenses. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply in writing stating 
age. experience, qualifications, other relevant infor¬ 
mation and telephone numbers, mentioning Position 
RB 1788 to: 

MR R.H. BORLAND 

MANAGEMENT 
RESOURCES LIMITED 

Box 11-237, Manners Street PO 
Telephone: 851-689, 
Wellington. 




revealed itself, Jenkinson said 
the shareholding wax obtained 
for "strategic reasons" with a 
view to ensuring that SFM 
maintained its position us a ma¬ 
jor independent New Zealand- 
owned meat processor and ex¬ 
porter. 

"The directors of I’PCS 
believe there is a considerable 
mutuality of interest with 
SFM, und arc confident thut 
the SFM directors will 
welcome PECS as a friendly 
shareholder, which will ensure 
the long-term independence of 
SFM," Jenkinson said. 

Gilkison also publicly 
welcomed PPCS involvement. 

However, at board level, the 
two companies did not get on, a 
fact borne out by the fail tire of 
PPCS to gain a seat on the 
SEM hoard, something it had 
dircktly .sought. 

SEM's two works were mure 
than happy m process stock mi 


the open door policy, bui it was 
obvious that closer liaison at 
director or management level 
was not welcomed by the 
Southland company. 

There was no surprise, 
therefore, that SFM tried to 
bring in a strong known sup¬ 
porter of company policy such 
as Wrightson NMA, whose 
Southland manager. Jack 
McKenzie, was already an 
SEM director in his own right. 

But what did cause some sur¬ 
prise mi July 8 was the quick 
agreement reached between 
PPCS and Wrightson NMA 
for the latter to buy the 
former’s 12 per cent SFM 
shareholding. The deal was 
completed in one day. 

Comment mors speculated at 
t Ik lime that there had tn be a 
tfiihl pro ■/mi. The most ob¬ 
vious was Canterbury Frozen 
Meat, which had been Mih- 
icktcd to a vigorous share buy¬ 


ing campaign in May by PECS. 

The Dunedin society stop¬ 
ped buying when its CFM 
shareholding reached 38 per 
cent, but during the battle, 
Fletcher Challenge bought a 10 
per cent shareholding in CFM 
for what was described at the 
time as a “strategic 
investment". 

Speculation became reality, 
and one week later, the PPCS 
shareholding in CFM became 
•18 per cent, giving ii etVective 
control. 

Whether the Hurry of 
changes was sheer coincidence, 
or whether it was, in iact, quite 
ca refu I ly planned, remains 
speculation. 

But PPCS managed to prut it 
by at leas I $2.-15 milium when 
it sold oil' its 12 per cent SFM 
shareholding. 

On the other hand, 
Wrightson, which bought its 
initial SFM shares m the amaz¬ 


ingly high price of J-15 cents, 
appears to have speni about 
S11 million. 

If that money were taken out 
of reserves, the return will be 
about 4 or 5 per cent. If the 
transactions were carried mil 
oil borrowed money, it cunivx 
be described as an investment 
at all. 

Wrighlsnn has said it does 
not intend to huy any inure 
shares, but SFM has one of tUt¬ 
most potentially ■ lucrative 
pieces nn real estate in 
Southland, with a large holding 
in the Mtuaura Valley. 

Beneath that land lies an 
est in lined nine million tonnes 
of lignite, which a subsidiary is 
already mining commercially. 

The put cm ial of that owl will 
mu have gum- mmoiiccd in 
Fletcher Cluillciigc which has 
lingets in iKiiueiuiis energy 
pies. Will it remain content 
with 20 per cent of SEM? 



“Daytime TVNZ doubled our 
sales in four weeks.” 


“In March 1981, Television 
New Zealand suggested that 
Smiths City Market should 
huy Into the Television Two 
afternoon programmes at $40 
per spot In Chrlstohuroh. 


Smiths Olty 
Market, and 
AJrest 
Industries 
shared the 
benefitof 
the TVNZ 
promotion. 



With reluctance we decided to 
test this with a package of 
twenty spots whloh was one a 
day, five days a week for four 
weeks. 

AJrest Industries, whose 
products we advertised, paid 
half the cost, reducing our 
risk. We used their national 
commercial with a Dealer tag. 
The result was exceptional. In. 
the first week alone sales 
were over $7,000 arid after the 
four weeks were over.$10,OOO; 
twice our normal levels. AH 
for a total cost to us of $400. 
Daytime television is now an 
Important part of our 
advertising.” 



W. Baxter 

Promotions Manager 
Smiths City Market Limited 
Christchurch 
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We’ll show you all 747s arc not 

created equal 


The facts: 

The specification of the unique 
Air New Zealand 747 created the 
world’s finest expression of this superb 
aircraft. 

From the superlative comfort of the 
Recaro sleeper seat through to the finest 
detail of service, there has never been a 
more spacious, restful and quietly 
luxurious atmosphere than that 
encountered in the 747 Air New Zealand 
First Class cabin. 

The Pacific Class on the upper deck 
brings new prestige and comfort to 
economy air travel. There’s more space, 
special seating and in-flight service 


includes free headsets, complimentary 
liquor and wines and a menu with a choice 
of meals. 

The 388 economy seats are laid out in 
four spacious rooms and wherever you are 
seated you can enjoy generous leg room 
for maximum comfort. 

So no matter what class you’re 
travelling, with Air New Zealand you’ll 
feel more than equal to the best. 

Air New Zealand 747 
Serving Australia, Singapore, 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, Fiji. 


Fly the flag 

The Pacific’s Number One 



DWMB 32260R2 


air new zeaLano 
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Analysing annual accounts: Goodman Group Ltd 


by KlauB Sorensen 

GOODMAN Group Ltd caus¬ 
ed some consternation recently 
when it reported a smart look¬ 
ing 58 per cent profit increase 
— without detailing the effect 
on the profit or its investment 
in Wattie Industries Ltd. 

Dy Goodman's March 31 
balance date it had held 22.56 
per cent of Wauie’s capital for 
five months, so the analysts 
were quickly on the scene when 
the profit was announced, try¬ 
ing to calculate Goodman's 
true earnings. 

Hut there were too many in¬ 
tangibles io arrive at a reliable 
figure. Little was known about 
the likely treatment of holding 
costs, dividends and how muny 
months of Wattie profits Good¬ 
man would be able in include 
in its figures because of the dif¬ 
ferent balance dates. 

Goodman went into the 
market lor Wauie shares in 
November 1^80, bill because 
the two companies have dil- 
lercnt balance dates most 
assumed Goodman would he 
able to use only two and a half 
months of Wauie liiM hall' 
results in its March M year 
liguies. Muring that peiiod 
there was also a final dividend 
payment, but lhe dividend 
related to die pievhms financial 
yeai — before Goodman be¬ 
came a holder. 

Hm t ioodman directors made 
it known i hey would be ex¬ 
plaining everyihint; in iheir an¬ 
nual report — .uul so iliey do. 
Hut the report dues icquire 
suitie elfort from sliarelioldels 
to under s'.uni the coni piny’s 
(icuimerii of its new invest¬ 
ment. 

Managing director, Peter 
MiiltJilfu. tells shareholders 
about the net result of ihe in- 
Wsimelli early in ihe repoii — 
ihe equity contribution **t 
associates increased group pmt- 
ii*. bv 51.2 million alter ollsei- 


ling related holding costs. Bur 
shareholders may find ihe 
figures in the profit and loss ac¬ 
count a little disconcerting at 
first when they take this con¬ 
tribution into account. 

The trouble is that the profit 
and loss suggests the group 
profit after tax, but before 
associate contributions and ex¬ 
traordinarily, was "fiat". 

Not a good sign when the 
reported profit including 
associates was up 58.S per cent. 

But there is a catch. 

While the oftcr-uix profit 
before associate contributions 
nnd cxtraordinarics was up on¬ 
ly slightly from $3,806,000 to 
$3,831,000. this figure is after 
financing costs for the Wattie 
purchase. Rather than adding 
the “net” $1.2 million contri¬ 
bution from associates referred 
to by Sltirtclill'e, the retained 
profits in associate companies 
arc in the revenue statement as 
a “gross” $2.29 3,01)0 ($49,000 
in l‘>«l)). 

So for iliai reason the- profit 
before associates hus been 
depressed by the financing 
charges, bin bolstered later on 
by the addition of gross asso¬ 
ciates contributions — although 
the end result is the same. 

Group sales fur the year ex¬ 
cluding associates rose | H. 3 per 
cent from million to 

$117.1 million, hut “cosi nf 
sales" increased at a faster 1*>.7 
per cent, from S‘>3.1 million to 
$111.5 million. 

The notes provide all file 
necessary details n| uperaiing 
c«»m». and show that wages, sal¬ 
aries and financing chaigc*. 
were laigely lesponsible for the 
rise ill Costs. 

The cost of materials, ser¬ 
vices and expenses were kept to 
a reasonable 1-1.8 per cent in¬ 
crease from Stm.-l million io 
S~‘U> million. Wages and 
salaries were up 27.3 per cent 
limn $17.9 million in $22.7 
million, bin total interest costs 
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FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


To subscribe to or purchase any of the newspapers, 
directories or books published by the Fourth Estate 
Group simply fill in and post the coupon below. Please 
make out cheques as indicated (overseas postage rates on 
request). If two different companies are indicated for 
multiple purchases, please make out cheque to Fourth 
Estate Group, P O Box 9344, Wellington. 


(Please ✓ where appropriate) 


□ I/We enclose $40 for one year’s subscription to National 
Business Retneto. □ Please bill me/us. 

LI I/We enclose $85 for one year’s subscription to The 
Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/us. 


□ IAVc enclose $5 


plus 50 cents postage for. 


S er copy _ 
jjice Book. 

□ I/Wc enclose $40 per copy for.copy/ics of the World 

Leasing Yearbook. 

□ I/We enclose $50 per copy plus $3 postage for...... 

eopy/ies of the 22nd edition of the New Zealand Business 
Who's Who. 

D I/We enclose $160 for one year's subscription to 
NeroTeeh. □ Please bill me/us. 


Name......... 

Address....... 
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were up 80.4 per cent from 
$2,658,000 to $4,795,000. 

This comprises n 64 per cent 
increase in interest on term 
liabilities (the apparent source 
of the Wauie shareholding 
finance) from $2,223,000 to 
$3,639,000, and a sharper 
165.7 per cent rise in curreni 
liabilities interest from 
$435,000 to $1,156,000. The 
resulting earnings from opera¬ 
tions were down 4.4 per cem 
from $5,798,0110 to $5,540,000. 

The next item is the associate 
company dividends coni ribu- 
tion which rose front $148,000 
to $262,000. This latter figure 
provides another puzzle for 
shareholders who are aware 
that Wattie paid a 5.5 cciu filial 
dividend in Dee umber, to 
which Gnndiiiiiii was entitled 
as a shareholder. This payment 
would have netted Goodman 
something in the- order of 
$ 81111,000 - but it is obviously 
mu included in as.sm.iaic com¬ 
pany dividends. 

The answer lies partly buried 
in Hole three to the uccuuiils, 
“the ordinaly dividend paid by 
Wauie Industrie*' Ltd in 
Mecember l‘Wtll lias been 
deducted from the cost of in¬ 
vest mein in asMtouicd oUll- 
pimes." 

I lie prolii he tore tax is 
$5,81111,000 (alter a $1000 
“other companies” dividend) 
and alter tax of $I,‘>75 .iidu 
($ 2,141,1100), the pmfii )s 
$3,S 31,0m.). Av.ou-.iiev retained 
profits of 32,2‘i3.noti, a grand 
total net profit of >»*,I2 l.uOo - 
a 58.x pci cell! niciea c u'.vr 
die 1*1X0 figure "I .s3.X5-s.tJno. 

iiir-l.iiiou to ill'. Wauie equi¬ 
ty colli rib'll ioii, the notes say 
“the ncr el feci, or incor¬ 
porating the equity in the new 
associated companies Ibr the 
first lime, lias been an increase 
in group profits of SI,217,000 
after ofisvitmg related holding 
costs.** And the notes idd that 
“Watue Industries balances on 
July 31 and its unaudited in¬ 
terim profits lor 5 months end¬ 
ed March 31 1081 have been 
included as equity in retained 
earnings.” 

And just in case any wide¬ 
awake shareholder is concerned 
about double counting — 
where two companies who have 
shares in each other, can con¬ 
ceivably equity account a por¬ 
tion of their own profits includ¬ 
ed in the other’s earnings — the 
notes explain “the retained 
earnings in Wattie Industries 
Ltd excludes that company’s 
equity share in Goodman 
Group Ltd profits for the 
period ending March 31 
1981." 

The balance sheet is a com¬ 
pact alTftir which leaves most of 
the details io the notes, and 
does away with the old 
“liabilities on the left hand 
side, assets on the right” 
theory. It simply shows 
shareholders equity of $43.1 
million, minority interests, 
noncurrent liabilities, and cur¬ 
rent liabilities of$103.8 million 
and fixed assets investments 
and current assets of the same 
amount. 

Noncurrent liabilities are up 
from $13.3 million to $30.9 
million and the notes show this 
is primarily due to a rise in off¬ 
shore borrowing from 
$486,000 to $15.9 million In 
US dollar loans. Local borrow¬ 
ings" !are up by a. smaller, 
amount, frtim %\\.2 million to. 
$14i3 million. ... 

■Current liabilities' ar'e‘. ’up. 
from $24.4 million tp $28.5 

million due, mainly “ 0,1 in ‘ 

create in accounts payable knd 
accruals Irom' $10.5 million to 
$15.8 million: • 

. The balance sheet .shows 


employment offunJs rose from 
$66.8 million to $103.8 million 
in 1981 following a rise in fixed 
assets from $34 million to $36 
inilliun, u jump in investments 
from $2.8 mil 1 ion to $30.4 
million (due to the Wattie pur¬ 
chase) and a rise in current 
assets from S29.9 million m 
$37.2 million. 

The notes show the latter 
figure lias increased following a 
rise in stocks front $14.8 
milium to $17.5 million and an 
increase in uciounts receivable 
from $15 million in $19.3 
million. 

The rest of the report pro¬ 
vides above average disclosure 
— even to file extent of describ¬ 
ing the directors’ interests in 
(hearts, racehorses and sport — 
am! underlines <iiioilman 
Group's laphl growlli in the 
Iasi hi veins. 

Chairman I’m Goodman says 
ihe company’s policy siitie 
10/1 lias been one of "divest¬ 
ment, diversification and 
decentralised management,” 
aiul the company is “quite 
muci oguisublc from t he 
organisation ot 111 ye.us ago.” 

Tax paid profii*. have risen 
from $252.0tin in l“7l m >«..l 
million; sales -lie up trom Slit 
million to $117 million and lire 
Ctiiiipiniy now employs 2200 
people. C'inp.it ed Willi it Hi 111 
years ig". 

Shirichtle de-.cnbo. how the 
smtipanv has gone ftoiii hung 
pii'iliu tioii-orietil.iled to li.iv- 
iin* a greatet in. » kiting ein- 
I'liasg. .tihl al the same mm- 
stresses tile id mnii-.i i .n r. <. 

pbll.-MipIl'. ol ..OlltpklS VOllt- 
liieKl.il .(lit o| n liny |,,| -nb. 

shIi.ii icn. 

The report includes a divi¬ 
dend and price growth perfor- 


inancc chan which shows the 
company’s dividend growth 
-and share price have both com¬ 
fortably outpaced the Con¬ 
sumer's Price Index and the 
market average. 

Using a base of 100 Tut 1976 
the Goodman dividend growth 
index 1ms increased to 296 com¬ 
pared with 185 Ibr the murkei 
average and 195 for the 
estimated Cl’I. 

in ihe 1981 financial year file 
Goodman share-price rose by 
88 per cent compared with 45 
per cem for ibe market average, 
and over a six year period the 
Goodman price growth has 
been 37 per cem compared lu 
22.3 per cent Ibr the whole 
market. 

Slunclifie says “to ensure 
continuity o| diaiehoklers slip- 
poi i . . we are always trying to 
maxi inise sha relioliler 
benefits.” ami candidly admits 
ill.it the minpauy’s desiu- for 
shareholders income gmwfii is 
assisted l\v "large share¬ 
holdings by dilectors ami many 
family groups who have 
management icspoiisibiluies 
keep the board tcry much alert 

tins aren." 

The teport omits details of 
invest men i jiid expori iiu.cn- 
ttus aild iloes inn pi uvide 
ti.iilmg breakdowns lor the 
Hum subsidiaries, but the m- 
lorrn.iiioii «ni ihe nature of the 
vaiions .olivines is verv com- 
preliciisive, 

lhe only pm village Hiding 
figures .tie ihose loi N/ Hum- 
mills l id. v.Iii-.li i.mpl''V, 171 
p-.Mpli While tin- -"iiipii.*. 
tell not *.lui|I "I Its l ildi-Ll-.d 
profit ability u sifil managed a 
?) percent prolii unrease “in a 
vety diilieult trading etiviroti- 
nicni”. 


N7. Bakeries Lid employs 
7-18 people, and in the financial 
year “all subsidiaries of NZ 
Bakeries have performed to a 
satisfactory level and have 
reached in most cases the 
criteria the parent company re¬ 
quires of them to show an ac¬ 
ceptable return on fluids in- 
vested." This subsidiary Joes 
disslv.se ii made a grand roial of 
12 million pies in the past year. 

‘file second largest employer 
in lb'* group, textile niaimfic- 
Hirer Hoitds NZ. Ltd (7 III Mall) 
nniimaiticJ pmlitahilils a nJ in¬ 
creased market share, while tile 
hosiery division recorded a 
“dramatis turnaround” and Iijs 
now filled l lie production 
cap.iciiv of its plant. 

Biseuii anil mil lection.in. 
lll.ilint.lvHirer An Ischr in 4 s l.id 
with us 1-12 stall untied .i piutii 
"silln ii a modest one" in ■ lie 
pas! lin.mcial veal t-vrli ihoiit'.li 
file opening niuiifiis <■! the 
I'lfiU/M year "pioved to be nil- 
pr.ifu.ible .hie 1 <> a seveic 
douiiturii hi (lading logelliei 
wnli niii-rnal |»M»blenis." 

1'ioKibh lliv iiiosl sigiutHiiiii 
(and ciypttc) mminent m ihe 
report i.miles limn «.Ii.minsni 
l'.il (loodiuaii wlu» imul» fii.it 
while ileiiliei W.une nor Goud- 
ii.i.<ii has i ioiitiolhin: uiieie-.i 
in file oiliei iompauv “we ait 
evi>loiini’ ,e\ei.il liiitlui .ue.is 
Ot parallel Je’.elopiliciit wifii 
ilieiu.*' I o •.■ lu-. It -li.ireliold-.is 
uu-.’hi .isl “i>.bi' , oo 1 ..ui:- • 
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Phone 

that Telex 
message 

Telex service Is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Office's 24 hour 
'Phonatelex' service operating nation-wide, 

Simply: 

• Cali “Telegrams" (or If you are calling 
from outside a Chief Post Office 
telephone free calling area-dial tolls) 

• Ask for 'Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it lo be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber and post you a copy 

• Jts almost like having telex In your office 
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Clancy gave up the real wilderness^ for Bill 


by Dave Witherow 
I MET Clancy the other day. 
We used to know each other 
well, but lately our paths have 
parted. 

Clancy is a growth-promoter, 
and a one-time ace fly fisher¬ 
man. He believes in exports: 
"We’ll trade our way out of 
this one, if we have to strip- 
mine the length of Queen 
Street,” he says. 

He "Thinks Big”, Clancy, 
and is a great admirer of the 
Government. In his view. Bill 
Birch will be on the postage 
sts r .ps before the century is 

vcr. 

"The only true heroes we’ve 
gui,” he soys. "They'll turn 
this country inside out.” 


Clancy and I had two in¬ 
terests in common, and a chill¬ 
ed jugful of one of them soon 
stood between us on a table. 

I was keen to hear his views, 
for the man amuses me. He 
bubbles with ideas. 

Many a cock-eyed scheme of 
his I’ve ridiculed — only to find 
it later as the centrepiece of 
some new official policy. 

He was as provocative as 
ever. His private fortunes, it 
seemed, were soaring: Clancy 
was into mining. 

He chided me on my naive 
environmental fears about 
hydro dams and rivers. 

"Chicken feed,” he assured 
me. "There are more geologists 
than trampers in the bush right 


now, and that’s what you 
should think about. National 
parks, dug up and processed, 
will be a major export in the 
nineties.” 

A fine log fire was burning in 
rhe corner of the pub. It 
discouraged our re-entering the 
damp Dunedin day. 

We relaxed, put up our feet, 
and recalled past exploits on 
rivers from the Mackenzie to 
Fiordland. Trout-fishing had 
been a shared obsession, years 
before, and together we had 
camped and fished on all the 
famous waters. 

His pleasure in the game was 
then the equal of my own. 
Clancy loved rivers; their alter¬ 
nate peace and clamour, and 


loved the forest and high tun¬ 
dra we travelled in to find 
them. So I had never 
understood his conversion, 
later on, to a lifestyle of ex¬ 
travagant consumption. Now, 
in the cosy pub, drinking good 
ale, he told me: 

“I gave all that away; don’t 
fish, don’t shoot. I can’t 
remember the last time I walk¬ 
ed in a forest. 

"Things like that are ending. 
You won’t accept it, but it’s a 
simple, obvious fact — the 
world is changing. 

"Oh, 1 know some 
wilderness might last our 
lifetime in New Zealand, but 
it's going, bit by bit. I realised 
this 30 years ago, and I decid¬ 


ed, then, to leave it. What alter¬ 
native is there — to hang 
around and mourn each river 
lost, and every tract of lores! 
logged? 

“There is a huge transition 
going on — not just New 
Zealand — the whole damned 
world. Nothing will stop the 
spread of people, people, peo¬ 
ple. 

"Wild animals are finished: 
wilderness in general. Can’t 
you see it, man? The human 
race is becoming something dif¬ 
ferent. 

“People in the future won't 
know about — won’t miss — 
the things wc knew back then 
and felt were so important. 

"They've changed already in 
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Bill Birch . . . hero status 

the cities — the big cities where 
the majority of Western people 
live. Nobody there sect 
anything at all that we'd call 
natural. Their idea of the so- 
called endless variety of life ni 
film on TV. Liulc coloured 
pictures to amuse them or in¬ 
struct them. No good sayiDij} 
it’s not real — what other realr 
ty arc they ever going to kooit) 

*T don’t profess to under¬ 
stand the implications of ill 
this. But it is inevitable, like j: 
evolutionary leap — and we're 
the relics of an older kind « 
life. You are anyway. 

“It's a hard thing to accept 
Our parents knew one world 
and our kids will know another. 
iX'e’re caught in the middle. 1 
realised this, ns l said, a loo; 
lime ago; and I decided then 
and there not to get font apart 
in the transition. 

“Read some history! There’s 
I nothing new about what is hap¬ 
pening to us. One »»r iwooftfe 
politicians know it — Birch, fw 
I example. Oh, not consciously,I 
shouldn’t think, hut with an ov 
1 suncrive feci for wherever w 
are heading. You think.it’s ui 

— the things we’re losing, tot 
no one can change it now.” 

He sur hunched forward *» 
the chair, and fireglow, playinc 
on his face, twisted his mw 
features. 1 listened to his clear, 
impassioned voice, and heard 
its echo in a boarded chamber 
uf my mind. 

“Why try to speed thin? 
up?” I asked him. 

“l 7 or the mirror image c[ 
your reasons. I need to few* 
that somethin rcul is being bom 

— tnul I’m not .ts certain of that 
now as when I started. 

“Remember McLuhan - ® 
global village? He was rig*- 
but not the way he meant 0- 
New Zealand can’t abs*® 0 
from what humanity is about to 
do. WcTc part of it-’’ . 

Westward, beyond the g 1 ** 0 
Dunedin hills, in the moufr. 
tains of Otago, the geology j 
pick and pry. South, in O' j 
Catlins, forest falls. And In ®t 
ochre valley the blue torrent* a 
Clutha, aeons old, i* ; 
winter. ^ • 

I asked him to go fishing j, 
me; to the Greenstone, n® ; 
season, but Clancy shook » 


Dave Witherow Is on thai» , ; 
of the University of 01 ™ J- 
zoology department. [ 


by Arnold KransdorfT 

of the Financial Times 
BUSINESS managers with a 
mandate to cut costs should 
take a close look at Warren 
McPherson’s elTorts. He claims 
to have made “phenomenal” 
savings from hiring only non- 
smokers and banning the weed 
from his premises in Seattle, 
Washington state. 

His company — Radar Elec¬ 
tric, a wholesale electronic 
components distributor, 
employing 90 workers — stop¬ 
ped hiring smokers in 1977 and 
completely banned smoking on 
business premises at the begin¬ 
ning of 1978. 

As a result, he says, absentee¬ 
ism has been virtually elimi¬ 
nated. This means he can pro¬ 
vide the same service with five 
fewer employees — saving 
$125,000 a year. Less sickness 
among employees has also led 
tu lower heulih insurance 
premiums. 

[n addition, Mil’liersun em¬ 
ploys one less person to do 
mainienante .uni cleaning (lor 
another saving nl $25,0(10 a 
year) and he estimates lie is go¬ 
ing m “save bundles in the long 
run" because he will mu have 
to replace burned carpers anil 
furniture. 

On top of all this lie reckons 
worker morale is much higher 
and it is nmv easier t«> hire the 
right people. Ami there has 
been no adverse reaction from 
his smoking customers. 

McPherson recalls that at the 
time ufihe ban, mote than half 
the workforce smoked, in¬ 
cluding all his key executives. 
Now, i here are only iwu 
“closet” smokers left and only 
mie employee resigned from 
the company because of the 
bail. 

While McPherson’s policies 
are the exception rather than 
the rule — in the United States 
as well as in Europe — his at¬ 
titudes are nevertheless becom¬ 
ing increasingly prevalent. A 
survey by Alfred Marks 
Bureau, a British stall' con¬ 
sultancy, found that more 
employers are specifying non- 
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smokers in job descriptions. 

According io Dr. William 
Weiss, a professor in the 
department of accounting at 
the University uf Seattle's 
graduate school of business, the 
cost benefits of only employing 
non-smokers and introducing a 
smoking ban — which is 
perfectly legal — arc huh real 
and substantial. 

Writing in the May issue of 
Personnel Management, 
published by the Institute of 
Personnel Management, he 
says that “smoking is not only 
hazardous to your health, it is 
hazurdous to yuur business." 

A personnel policy that ex¬ 
cludes smokers from employ¬ 
ment could, he calculates, save 
a company up to IU per cent in 
salaries and wages, 30 per cent 
in health and fire insurance 
premiums, 50 per Cent in litr- 
uiltirc depreciation, 50 per cent 
m ilciiniug expenses and 75 per 
cent in disability beneliis. 

Drawing mi the American ex¬ 
ample, where smoking is 
prevalent among W per cent of 
the male adult population and 
30 per can of the Icnialc adult 
population, Weiss says that 
reduced absenteeism is the 
easiest foci or to quantify. 

In aggregate, female smokers 
are nhseni from work around 
■15 per cent more often than 
their nou-siunkmg counter¬ 
parts; for male employees the 
ilifierciitiul late is about 57 per 
cent, he says. But incremental 
absenteeism is much higher 
among young smokers and 
among heavy smokers, he adds. 

Disability uics are also much 
higher among smokers, js are 
mortality rates. The overall 
mortality rate from a cross sec¬ 
tion of adult age groups is 70 
per cent greater for smokers 
than for non-smokers. 

Weiss also quotes an estimate 
— from an American con¬ 
sulting group — that in an 
eight-hour working day, about 
ii per cent of the working year 
is lost to the smoking ritual 
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(lighting, puffing, staring, 
pretending to he in deep 
thought, etc); for pipe- smokers 
the loss is around 1J jn-rceiii <>f 
the unrkmt! vear. 


Weiss — himself a non- 
smoker — suites that in the 
United St ale-, enlightened 
health und life insurance com¬ 
panies ure rcc»t!insing tlu- need 


to adjust premiums for com¬ 
panies l lull have either b.uinc-il 
smoking from their premises or 
slopped hiring smokers. 

At least one is otl'crui-.' 


policies at a 30 per cent dis¬ 
count for non-smokers. 

lie- nit ni intis miter 
miscellaneous savings limn 
smoking ban*. -■ lower 
iii.nmc n.mcc ■*»«! ted tree J 
pu»jH-ii'. J.im.iee. 
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a reflection of your good taste. 


Corbans Premium Seal is much 
more than mere decoration. 

It is your assurance that every 
bottle has been vinted from 
grapes alone, thereby meeting 


set down under statute in 1980.* 
The significance of Corbans 
Premium Sesil is obvious to your 
palate. Clean, crisp and fruity 
whites. Soft and mellow reds. 


the highest winemaking standards Premium wines in eveiy respect. 

* H.M. Government regulations April 198(1/73. 

Corbans Premium seal- die envy of other winemakers. 
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Wolf in sheep’s clothing 


The computer isn’t always what it seems. It can 
appear mild, ready to do your bidding... a perfect 
lamb. But give it a new task.. .and watch that wolf 
emerge. A wolf with a voracious appetite for program¬ 
ming time and money. 

Not any more. The wolf has been tamed. Now 
there’s a system that will write your programs for you. 
It’s called LINC. Unbelievable? Read on. 

"It has saved us years in development time!* 

That’s a comment from Ted Cavanagh, General 
Manager of the Southland Building and Investment 
Society, a pioneer LINC user. 

From another user, John Denton, Corporate 
Manager for Business Systems Ceramco: "The 
LINC system has a definite management bias, short 
circuiting the need for traditional 
data processing skills.” 

LINC puts control back in the 
boardroom. Before all that sounds 
too impossible we’d better explain. 


In the past, programmers have spent months 
and years interpreting needs, translating jobs into 
language the computer can understand. There was 
no other way. 

The programming took time, lots of time. And 
large amounts of money. And it took a brave man to 
suggest any program change. 

LINC does away with all that. You tell it your 
needs, in simple language. It does the translation. 
That feature alone means dramatic time and cost 
savings. But there’s even more to LINC. 

LINC makes changes easily. And quickly, because 
LINC knows where to find things in the computer 
system. After all, it put them there. 

LINC is a new development. Its full name, by the 
way, is "Logic and Information Network Compiler.” 
It’s the one that tames the computer wolf. Finally. 

For details, write on your letterhead to: 

Brian Clark, Burroughs Limited, 

RO. Box 3240, Wellington 
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GUIDEBOOK TO 
NEW ZEALAND 


Highlighting the 1980 amendments 
by the CCH Business Law Editors 


This new Guidebook from CCH is designed to 
meet the need for a plainly written explan¬ 
ation of the general principles of company 
law. Particular emphasis is given to the 1980 
amendments which came into operation on 
1 April 1981. 

• General introduction and principles of 
interpretation • Commencement of business 
and company organisation • Raising funds ® 
Shares and borrowings • Shareholdings and 
dividends • Directors and officers • Accounts 
and audit • Takeovers and re-organisations 

• Investigations • Receivers • Winding up 

• Private companies. 


Where the law is affected by the new rules, 
the CCH Editors have highlighted the changes 
with clear, bold headings. 

Chapter 1 contains a practical summary of 
all the amendments. 

Digests of significant cases illustrating im¬ 
portant points provide authoritative refer¬ 
ences. Each digest is boxed to help renders 
find the information they need quickly. 


Published April 1981. 247 pages 
$25.00 per copy where piynicm wjih urtlcr 
$27.00 per copy otherwise 
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Second Edition 


Consolidated to include all 
amendments operative from 1 April 1981 

This new edition of the Companies Act 
and Regulations is consolidated for the 
many amendments to the Act which com¬ 
menced in April 1981. The edition was 
published earlier than the commencement 
date in order to provide practitioners, 
businessmen and students with much need¬ 
ed assistance. This 2nd edition includes the 
full text of the Act and Regulations and is 


completely up-to-date. History notes indicate 
those provisions which have been amended 
and the dates on which these amendments 
took effect. 

A thorough index assists users in the speedy 
location of relevant provisions. Sub-section 
headings added by the CCH editors in clear 
bold type make finding information in even 
the longest sections much easier than before. 
Published February 1981. More than 500pages. 
$25.00 par copy where payment with order 
$27.00 par copy olharwlse 
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The computer isn’t always what it seems. It can 
appear mild, ready to do your bidding... a perfect 
lamb. But give it a new task.. .and watch that wolf 
emerge. A wolf with a voracious appetite for program¬ 
ming time and money. 

Not any more. The wolf has been tamed. Now 
there’s a system that will write your programs for you. 
It’s called LINC. Unbelievable? Read on. 

"It has saved us years in development time!’ 

That’s a comment from Ted Cavanagh, General 
Manager of the Southland Building and Investment 
Society, a pioneer LINC user. 

From another user, John Denton, Corporate 
Manager for Business Systems Ceramco: "The 
LINC system has a definite management bias, short 
circuiting the need for traditional 
data processing skills ” 

LINC puts control back in the 



In the past, programmers have spent months 
and years interpreting needs, translating jobs into 
language the computer can understand. There was 
no other way. 

The programming took time, lots of time. And 
large amounts of money. And it took a brave man to 
suggest any program change. 

LINC does away with all that. You tell it your 
needs, in simple language. It does the translation. 
That feature alone means dramatic time and cost 
savings. But there’s even more to LINC. 

LINC makes changes easily. And quickly, because 
LINC knows where to find things in the computer 
system. After all, it put them there. 

LINC is a new development. Its full name, by the 
way, is "Logic and Information Network Compiler.” 
It’s the one that tames the computer wolf. Finally. 

For details, write on your letterhead to: 

Brian Clark, Burroughs Limited, 

RO. Box 3240, Wellington 
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Cars 


Computerised cars: no easy revolution for microchip 


GENERAL Motors has taken 
to boasting it is the largest 
manufacturer of computers in 
the world. It does, of course, 
depend on how you measure 
such things. But since last year 
every petrol-engined car it 
makes in the United States iB 
equipped with a sophisticated 
computer-controlled engine 
management system. 

Few car manufacturers have 
embraced microelectronics 
quite so wholeheartedly as 
General Motors — although 
Chrysler was the first down 
this path with an electronic ig¬ 
nition system. 

Indeed, microelectronics has 
been viewed with much ap¬ 
prehension by parts of the in¬ 
dustry — which is traditionally 
conservative and steeped in 80 
years of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing- 

Until recently the technical 
problems of making microchips 
tough enough u» survive the 
quite extraordinary hostile en¬ 
vironment of the car were for¬ 
midable. 

Excluding car radios and hi-fi 
equipment the major applica¬ 
tion to date has been in engine 
management systems — and 
will continue to be tor some 
lime. Other applications in¬ 
clude instrument at ion, safety 
devices, trip computers, and 
navigation systems. 

Prophecies that by 1985 In 
per cent of the cost of a car 
would be in microelectronics 
have also been revised. Jerry 
Rivard, chief engineer fur Ford 
in the United States, does not 
think it will exceed 5 per cent. 
The fall in microelectronic 
prices will compensate for their 
increased use. At present elec¬ 
tronics account for 2'/j per cent 
of the cost of a Ford car. 

The driving force behind the 
introduction of microelec¬ 
tronics to cars lias been the 
strict legislation in the United 
Slates on exhaust emission and 
fuel consumption. 

In Japan, too, even stricter 
rules on exhaust emission are 
sending carmakers rushing into 
electronics. And a fondness for 
gadgets and providing extras is 
finding many more applica¬ 
tions. 

On the typical engine 
management system found on 
American cars the computer 
will monitor the engine speed, 
the air temperature and 
pressure, the throttle opening, 
the position of the pistons and 
temperature of the coolant 
many times a second. From this 
information it constantly ad¬ 
justs the air to fuel mixture and 
i the ignition timing, and it con¬ 
trols the pollution equipment. 

Ford in America claims that 
its latest system. Electronic 
Engir Management 03, the 
third i. three years, does the 
equivalent calculations to 
400,000 hours of an engineer 
working with a calculator in 
I just one minute of engine run- 
i ning time. 

On General Motors 1 Cadillac 
:.i range the computer selects how 
£ many cylinders ore in use at 
H any time on its standard Bix- 







Stricter rules on exhaust pas and fuel economy nra sending car¬ 
makers rushing into electronics. Ford in the United States claims 
that its latest system does the equivalent calculations to 
400,000 hours of an engineer working with a calculator in just 
one minute of ongine running time. But car engines are very 
hostile places for microchips, and there are still many problems. 
Jason Crisp of the Financial Times reports: 


1: Engine management systems. Controls fuel mixture, ignition timing and oxhaust. 2: Automatic 
goarbox control. 3: Cruise controls, which keep the car at b constant spooii. 4: Electronically con- 
trollnd hotillng and nir conditioning systems. 5: Anli-tlnilt devices. G: Automatic lut.ull.irnp .-liljust- 
niunt. 7: “Kiiyhi&fi'' entry 8: Auti-skni brakes. 9: Elec trunk; instriiiiUHiUitioii. 10: Multi plux nlni*- 
tmtiics 
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litre V-8 engine. Depending mi 
the demands being made nf the i 
engine it automatically — and 
almost imperceptibly — switch¬ 
es from four to six to eight 
cylinders. 

In addition, computerised 
engine management controls 
arc being extended in 
iiuiuiitaiic gearboxes as they 
can use liner and more variable 
control. It can also be used m 
diagnose limits — either to 
warn the driver or to help the 
garage locate a fault. 

In the United States there has 
also been widespread introduc¬ 
tion of electronics into the vehi¬ 
cle controls. Fleet runic anise 
conttols. which keep the ear at 
constant speed, are common as 
arc electronically controlled 
healing and air-conditioning 
systems. 

Other uses of electronics in¬ 
clude ami-theft devices, 
automatic headlamp ad¬ 
justments, and “keyless entry” 

— you press a code number on 
a little key pad. 

Instrumentation is a major 
area where electronics are ex¬ 
pected to make inroads both in 
the replacement of electro¬ 
mechanical parts and in the 
display of information. 

First to plunge publicly into 
this difficult pool was Aston 
Martin in 1976 which caused 
consternation in the cor in¬ 
dustry when it announced the 
new Lagonda would have an 
all-electronic dashboard. It was 
to have a wide range of in¬ 
struments with electronic 
digital and analogue displays 
for e3ch function. 

That proud boast was to 
become a long and painful 
headache for Aston Martin. 
Neither a firm of specialist con¬ 
sultants nor a university 
engineering department could 
solve the considerable technical 
problems. Eventually it had to 
buy a much more modest off- 
the-shelf system from an 
American company. 

There are a number of prob¬ 
lems — not yet solved — with 
electronic instrumentation. 
First there is the difficulty of 
producing on electronic display 
which is visible in bright 
sunlight. 

Second if it is to be analogue 
— ie in the conventional format 
of dials — it can involve a large 
amount of cumbersome wiring. 
Great arguments rage Over 
whether the information is beat 
presented in digital or analogue 
form. f ;i 

For Instance a digital 
speedometer is quicker to read 
but it is not so easy to gauge 
change in speed and the flicker- 


A number nf other applica¬ 
tions both present and future 
have been identified by the car 
makers and semiconductor 
companies. Electronic ami-skid 
brakes developed by Hoscli are 
already being lilted to BMW - 
cats and to some Mercedes* 
Hen/, lorries. 

Further applications include 
sophisticated automatic load 
levelling — increasingly impor¬ 
tant ns cats become lighter and 
therefore more unbalanced by 
heavy loads. 

Another pnriiculaily attrac¬ 
tive application is to 
•‘multiplex" the car’s wiring. It 
means die great (.md heavy) 
loom of wiring is replaced by 
two wires running round to 
every electrical component. 
One carries the power and the 
other -ail electronic signal which 
is recognised only by the device 
which is to be switched on or 

uir. 

Few people in the industry 
sec this as commercially possi¬ 
ble before 1985 — mainly 
because of the high cost of the ! 
switching device at each com¬ 
ponent. (Britain's GEC last 
year went into a joint venture 
with Ward and Goldstonc on a 
company called Salplex to 
develop such a wiring system.) 

In Germany there is current¬ 
ly an experimental electronic 
route guidance system being 
run on a small section of 
autobahn. A small computer in 
the car can navigate for the 
driver and warn him of poten¬ 
tial hazards or traffic problems 
by receiving information from 
loops buried under the road 
which are connected to a cen¬ 
tral computer. 

Although the applications of 
electronics in cars are both 
wide and numerous there are 
still a number of steep hurdles. 

The car, especially under the 
bonnet, is a very hostile en¬ 
vironment for a microchip. 
The car manufacturers demand 
a very high level of reliability 
and expect the chip to be able 
to operate in temperatures 
ranging from 40deg Celsius to 
+ 120deg and a humidity of up 
to 100 per cent, to be vibrated 
with forces of up to 20G, to be 
exposed to salt, acid and petrol 
and to suffer high levels of elec¬ 
trical Interference, all at a low 
price. 

Marty of the technical prob¬ 
lems of achieving sufficient ; 
reliability have been solved. 
Even so, engine management 
1 systems have a "limp home'* 
facility should the mlcroeiec- 
| ironies fail. 

. But the cost problems re? 


meets with the physical en¬ 
vironment it is measuring and 
ouitrulliug. Tin: cost uf sensors 
ami act minus is >'licit pro¬ 
hibitively high. 


The relationship between the 
motor and clcctruiiics in¬ 
dustries has tint always been 
totally barmon kius. 

The car industry has little in 
common with the brash, rapid¬ 
ly expanding semi-conductor 
companies with their rapidly 
evolving products. It takes 
many years to gel .■ car from 
the drawing hoard into mass 
production, during which lime 
the scim-ci'iuliicinr industry's 
prod ulis will have gone 
through several complete 
genet at ions. 

The car industry’s unwill¬ 
ingness to commit itself to kmg 
orders Inis made the semi- 
conductor industry somewhat 
wary of investing in the in¬ 
creasingly expensive wafer 


fabrication plant. Reluctantly 
the :hiiorn<»ti%'c industry has 
found that it must uonimii 
money to the design of custom- 
built microchips which tan be 
an expensive process. 

European manufacturers are 
at a disadvantage to United 
Suites and Japanese com¬ 
petitors. Lacking the stimulus 
of legislation they will be enter¬ 
ing automotive electronics 
imn.li later than the United 
Stales and Japanese com paints 
which have gained substantial 
price benefits from getting intu 
high volumes. 

Second, the relatively h«w 
volumes ot pioiluciion nlTitirn- 
peau car inaiiutactiireis make it 
much harden anyway to justify 
the costs of developing and pro¬ 
ducing electronic component*. 


lug between numbers can li> main. The biggest ones art} 
[Sate/ where the electronics system 


“I cannot recall a time 
of such splendi d 

opportunity” 


Properly Seminars Limited proudly 
presents a series of weekend seminars, 
conducted by Bob Jones, who will 
explain his personal approach to 
prosperity through property, and his 
blueprint for profitable investment in 
the 80^. 

At last yearns seminars, he prophesized 
an impending property boom. Scores 
of people listened, acted and profited 
immensely from his timely and 
professional advice. Many people 
from all walks oflife are now well on 
the way to achieving personal fortunes. 
A large proportion had never invested 
in property before. Their enthusiastic, 
unsolicited letters praise the value of 
Jones' down-to-earth approach. 

One such person was a sceptical 
newspaper reporter who went to 
cover the seminar. At the 
conclusion of the seminar, he 
decided not to write about Bob 
Jones'advice, but act upon it 
instead. Thai sceptical reporter, 
on no cash equity, acquired his 
first half mUlion dollars of - 
investment properly within six 
months of hearing Jones’ 
message. 

Now itfc your chance to hear Bob 
Jones explain why huge 
opportunities are now at hand to 
.achieve prosperity through property. 




He will examine the full spectrum of 
real estate, from flats to multi-storey 
office blocks before teaching on a 
wide range of topics including: • how 
to purchase property on little or no 
capital • investing — where to begin, 
how to carry through • developing 
— the pros and cons • finance — 
money sources, obtaining low 
interest mortgages* profiling from 
inflation by mortgage gearing* 
gearing up and redeployment of 
existing investments to realise full 
potential. 

Hamilton — August 1 - 2 
Auckland — August 8-9 
Wellington — August 15 -16 
Dunedin— August 22-23 
Christchurch — August 29-30 
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Return this coupon to Property Seminars Limited,PO Box 27-292, 
Wellington, for a free brochure of this unique and timely seminar. 

Name;.... '• • 1 • • ■ • • ... ♦ ■ 


Address: 


NBR 6/7/81 BJ105 ■ 
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New legislation tidies up aspects of moneylending 


by Nell Scott ank ovlldt , n . In . 

THE Credit Contracts Bill is a draftsman *h- p lhat the 

low-profile piece of legislation, necessary to eim L i Und il 

Introduced to Parliament last from the definE??** cxclude 
year and held over for recess policies and leases ” insurai,ce 

study* it was reported back The bill has a*. 
from the Statutes Revision os complex bv _ rtw described 
Committee earlier this monrh. (Geoffrey Paimpr wn C r PeopIe 
Once passed into law it is likely expressed a need fn f ° r ° ne ’ 
to touch every business and towel round his 0 u Vet 
every household in the country, reading it\ bur ir Q , ,® n 
Every "credit contract” is af- not parricularlv difr Pr< ? bab . J> 
fected in some way. This term anyonewith^aso ^? 11 f ° r 
means, essentially, every con- mercial familiarity ' ‘“ om ' 
tract by which money or goods Whar docs ma i' i. ■ 
or services are provided by one - and this goes for all fiX® 
party (the cred.ior) against a non - is lhe form of 
promise by another party (the back troni the Select Comn,". 4 * 
debtor) to pay, or repay, in the tee. A maze of brockets h 
future a sum in total exceeding lines, light lines, double li „!7 
the amount of the original ad- italics — the aim • L5> 

vancc or the cash price of the demonstrate suggested 3 ^ h° 
goods or services. merits, bur the conseouen^! •< 

This definition will cover bewilderment. Surelv M 
every household mortgage, Government Printer then. ■ 
every hire purchase transac- better way? ’ c 1S a 


The Bill has four quite 
distinct areas of impact. The 
first deals with "oppressive 
credit contracts. Where a con¬ 
tract is oppressive (ns defined 
in the bill), or any right or 
power under the contract is ex¬ 
ercised in an oppressive man¬ 
ner, the transact ion can be 
reopened by the court. 

If, having considered the 
relevant circumstances, the 
court decides to reopen the con¬ 
tract, it may then make any ul a 
number of orders to restore 
equity between the parlies. 

The .second area ol impact, 
and that with the mnsi signifi¬ 
cant day to Jay implications, is 
that requiring “disclosure" in 
the case of a “controlled credit 
contract". This is a credit con¬ 
tract in which either (a) the 
creditor is a “financier", or (b) 
the parties to the contract were 
introduced by a "paid adviser”. 
A financier is, basically* 


someone who provides credit in 

ihe course of his business. A 
paid adviser is, literally, "a per¬ 
son who . .. acts Mr reward as 
adviser to, or as a trustee, 
nominee, nr ageM ol, one or 
more of the patties to Hie con¬ 
tract." ('1 hat Latches solicitors’ 
coiuriluiioiy moil gages, tor a 
Marl.) 

Included from this di-fim- 
lion, are (among others) con¬ 
tracts where all the parties are 
related companies; where the 
debtor is a financier public 
body, or company with a paid 
up capiiul oful least SI million; 
a contract which is governed by 
lire Securities Act or lhe Door- 
lo-Door Sales Act; and a con¬ 
tract which is part of un ini- 
port/export transaction. 

Every creditor must make 
disclosure within 15 working 
days of entering into a controll¬ 
ed credit contract. The re¬ 
quirements for disclosure are 
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Introducing nn exciting now break-through in 
Uu/cofTee break convenience .. U1 v ’h 
revolutionary Insula ted Foam Cup*] 

Ihefte new cups are fully mutilated, and therefore i 
nml no handles to keep your hand* protected from 
hot UqutdH. lily's exclusive manufacturing process 
ensures a perfect hot drink every time. 

Imagine the convenienc e to you and your staff ... 
and the savings in hot water, time and storage 
spuce. 

Your clip of coffee or tea will stay hot longer, and 
you II not have the embarrassment of handing that j 
important client, u cup of scalding hot liquid only 10 • 
watch him frunlienlly seurehiiig for a place to put it 
down before he gets a third degree burn on the 1 
Fingers] 

New Lily Insulated Foam Cups arc '^4 
definitely more dignified! 

Sec the savings in heating costs and 
the benefits to your staff! 


Lily Insulated Foam Cups 
. . . tin outstanding addition to the 
Lily tea/coffee break cup range. 

Lily China-cote Ciip^ 

A paper cup with 
inner plastic 
coating and 
built-in handle. 

It is disposable, 
at tractively print0 
and is completely 
odourless. 

Lily Plastic 
Hot Cup 

A disposable 
plastic cup 
ideal lor 
dispensing 
machines. 
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tight 

Insulates hands a^a/nst' 

Hot drinks t J 

l-ook ut Lily at your place. 

Try new Lily insulated Fonin Chips, or any ot 
these other fine Lily cups free, dust send off 
the coupon anil we’ll deliver free snmi)les for 
you to try. 

Cheers for Lily 


/ Lily Plastic 
Service Cup 
I fixposable plastic cup 
with the feel of china. 
Pleasant to drink from. 
Designed for use with 
permanent plastic 
bolder which has a 
sturdy handle to give 
the stability and smart 
appearance of an 
ordinary cup. Now 
in a now, 

fashionable, 
astel shade. 

L'L' 


I Frank M. Win stone (Merehnnts) Limited 

I P.O. Box 2185 AUCKLAND Telephone 83-409 
I would like to uy Uly cups at: 

| Name of Company . (i 

| Name.... _ 

| Position in Company ...... 

| Business Address_,.’... 

L —. _ .W N'iiii' 


sci tun in the bill’s second 
schedule. Most importantly, 
the debtor must be told the 
“total cost of credit" and the 
"finance rate" applicable. 

The total cost of credit is the 
amount by which payment by 
the debtor lit the creditor ex¬ 
ceeds the sum uilvuikcd or the 
cash price of the goods or ser¬ 
vices supplied. This eaiehes 
not merely interest payments 
bnt also the various unspecified 
"finance charges" which tend 
to creep into hire purchase and 
financing arrangements. 

(Reasonably incurred costs m 
the creditor — such as legal fees 
— passed on to the debtor do 
not form part oft he total cost of 
credit.) 

The finance rate is the total 
cost of credit expressed as a 
percentage per annum of the 
amount of credit given. In 
layman's terms, it tells the 
debtor what he is really paying 
as interest. 

Up until three working days 
after disclosure is made, a debt¬ 
or has the right to cancel the 
contract or, where possession 
of goods has changed hands, h> 
convert from a credit to a cash 
contract. (This power of 
cancellation is the subject of si 
further disclosure requirement 
in “deferred payment disposi¬ 
tions" — primarily hire pur¬ 
chase contracts — where the 
debtor must he given a 
statutory written statement of 
cancellation rights.) 

A failure to make the re 
quired disclosure may lead to a 
reduction in the total cost of 
credit payable by the debtor 
equal to triple the amount pro¬ 
portionately payable for the 
period of non-disclosure. 

In other words, if, for in 
stance, the creditor was a 
month late in making 
disclosure, a sum calculated as 
being three limes the amount 


payable for this period in a cw- 
tract with a 12 -month term, the 
total cost of credit would be 
reduced by three times one 
twelfth, that is, one quarter. 

The third aspect of the Bill 
deals with "credit adver¬ 
tisements". Misleading adver¬ 
tisements are prohibited, as are 
those which state an interest 
rate without also the finance 
rate, or the deposit price for 
goods without also the cash 
price. 

Finally, (he bill provides (or 
the prohibition of certain terns 
in credit contracts (maiolj 
those aimed at defeating thi 
Bill's purposes) and for the pro 
hibition of certain persons from 
acting as financiers. Thi 
Disrrict Court — on applict 
lion by "any person — can 4 
qualify from acting as or forty 
financier anyone who has bet: 
convicted of a crime t: 
dishonesty; or who has betoi 
creditor under a re-opened co:- 
tract; or who has failed non 
than once to comply vrid 
disclosure requirements. 

In summary, the bill is a fa 
compromise between con 
pet mg business and consumu 
interests. The greatest biudc 
on business comes with ih 
sheer physical work involved r. 
complying with disclosure R 
qui remem s. 

However, this may be mote 
apparent than real - then 
should be no great problem it 
translating this into a routine 
standard form procedure, r< 
quiring only the filling in ofi 
few blank spaces. 

The greatest benefit come; 
with the repeal of the 
Moneylenders Act, an m 
quitted hut scarcely venerable 
stutute. It is difficult to com¬ 
prehend, and acts as a seriou* 
impediment to rational intern' 
rute management. It shall not 
be missed. 








I.B.M. 370/135 AND 370/125 
FOR TENDER 

The New Zealand Dairy Board Invite tendars for 
the following computers which are surplus to re¬ 
quirement. 

370/135 C.P.U. 144K & 366K CDC 33135 
ADD ON, 

FEATURES INCLUDE 
4655, 6891, 7844, 7861 & 7862 
3210 MODEL 1 CONSOLE PRINTER 
3046 MODEL 1 POWER UNIT . - 
370/125 CPU 266K . . " 

FEATURES INCLUDE 
4201, 4640, 7100, 7141, 7142 . . 

4675, 4680 & 5248 : 

3504 MODEL A1 800 CPM CARDREADER 
Both, CPU’s carry a maintenance agreement 

qualification certification.. J 

Tenders should be addressed to the Deputy Corn- ;| 
puter Centre Manager, New Zealand Dairy Board, fj 
P,0. Box 417, Wellington, Bind will olose oh 24tn • 
July 1981. . ' 

Highest or any tender not necessarily accepted; 
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The case for Skybus taking over main trunk routes 


by Bob Stott 

AS with the Springbok tour, it 
appears lhat the Government is 
hoping the Skybus affair will 
somehow solve itself. 

What Skybus is planning to 
do is well known; the idea is 
that it will become affiliated 
with an aero club, so that its 
passengers in effect will be aero 
club members. In this way the 
aircraft can be operated under 
ihe same rules which govern a 
couple of club members pop¬ 
ping off on a cross-country in a 
two-seater. 

But the Skybus "aero club" 
might have u membership of 
well over 10,000 by the time its 
W)-scaicr Viscount aircraft is in 
operation. And that sort of 
capacity on the trunk routes is 
going t» hit Air New Zealand 
hard. 

The Skylnis affair has been 
tile siil'K-U nl several (invent- 
me nt pronuuncemeuts in¬ 
cluding a struttgly worded 
statement which warned pros¬ 
pective members dial Skybus 
was a somewhat unusual opera¬ 
tion as far as licensing require¬ 
ments were concerned. But the 
(i. I vc nutlet it bus not tidied up 
the legislation m plug any loop¬ 
holes which the Skybus pro¬ 
moters might have Muiui. 

Ibis must be cie.it mg suit tv 
sort of a pu|ideal problem, 
especially in an elect lint year. 
Skybus can be seen as a brave 
attempt by a group of en¬ 
trepreneurs to challenge the 
might of Mate-owned transport 
by establishing an air service 
which has die interests nl its 
members at heart and which is 
determined to once again bring 
the cost of an air ticket within 
reach of all. 

If — after the organisation 
has signed up thousands of 
members and has bought an 
aircraft to New Zealand — the 
Government uses the power of 
Parliament to block the start of 
Skybus services, there must be 
a political hack-lash from 
disgruntled Skybus members 
and from all those who believe 
ihe National Party is honour- 
bound to support almost any 


free enterprise move — and all 
that only weeks from a general 
election. 

With only one aircraft or 
even wiih two, Skybus could 
not take over the trunk routes 
entirely, but it could make a 
large dent in these profitable 
runs. 

Air New Zealand like its 
predecessor, NAC, has cross- 
subsidised, in that at least some 
trunk profits have helped cover 
the cost of the less-than- 
I iterative provincial routes — 
the airline equivalent of the 
railway branchline. 

With Skybus in action. Air 
New Zealand will have less 
surplus cash from the iruttks to 
assist the secondary routes. But 
does this matter? After all, 
there is n lot nfiulk that the best 
way to handle provincial ser¬ 
vices would be for Air New 
Zealand to situ id aside and 
allow the so-culled third-level 
o|x.*ralors room to expand. 

Already small private 
airlines, using light twin- 
engined aircraft, run u host nl 
linking services to minor cen¬ 
tres, and most do this very well. 

If Skybus can expand and 
cope with trunk services and it 
the third levels can take ova 
sccondatv tomes, and if Null 
groups can make money oil the 
deal, then would it uni be in the 
interests of the public .md lav 
payers to iwuc or less dr.iii.in- 
lie the Ait New Zealand 
domestic service and -•« 
eliminate the mourning lossc- 
which tins service is making' 

The only real iiiMilicauoii t'«*i 
the slate to gel involved ut .i 
business su-.ii as jir ttauspon 
in our sort of economy is that 
such services are essential, vet 
inherently unprofitable. 

If profits arc to be made, then 
it is surely better for the 
Government to keep clear and 
let private enterprise get on 
with u. Otherwise, the state 
could get stuck into any prof¬ 
itable area il felt like, right 
down to corner stores. 

If such a grouping of private 
enterprise concerns took over 
all domestic air services would 
the user be any worse ofi? Cer- 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SENIOR POSITION 

N.Z. FOREST PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 
KINLEITH 


Applications ere Invited for the poet of Public 
Relations Officer at the Integrated NZFP forestry 
complex at Kinlelth, Tokoroa. This responsible 
position calls for seasoned judgement In apply¬ 
ing news media and public relations knowledge 
to a diverse range of activities. The Kinlelth mills 
and forest zone have a work force in excess of 
4,000 and attract wide Interest from visitors and 
media sources. This senior site position also re¬ 
quires a good grasp of administrative detail and 
the ability to relate well with staff. 

Salary and benefits are In keeping with the 
responsible nature of the position. 

Applicants should apply In the first Instance to: 

The Employment Officer, 

N.Z. Forest Products Limited, 
Private Bag, 

AUCKLAND 


tainly the taxpayer would no 
longer have to foot the bill for 
any deficits. At the same time 
the private enterprise operators 
would harldy he so foolish to 
get involved in money-losing 
services in the way that NAC, 
now Air New Zealand, has 
done. 

On lhe other hand, NAC did 
build up a most complete and 
almost lavish national network 
of air transport services for 
both people and freight. 

The network linked almost 
every significant centre of 
population, so that travellers in 
any part of New Zealand could 
get to almost any other part in 
less than a day’s travel. 

Air freight-users, ton, could 
despatch parcels large and 
-.mall from one pari ot* the 
country to (he cither, and 
Ik-uiim- even the most millin' 
ait riuiies were served hv 


Friendships quite big items (eg 
truck spares, machinery parts) 
could be handled with ease. 

The price wc have paid for 
this network is the annual 
deficit on Air New Zealand 
domestic services, a price 
which is apparently running in¬ 
to tens of millions of dollars. 

So in a way the real question 
is not whether .Skybus should 
be allowed to bring its plans to 
fruition, hut what the value of a 
national network of air services 
really is 

To the businessman, what is 
the value of :t service which 
allows him to take off from the 
city cm a day trip to almost 
anywhere, living in a large (or 
relatively large) plane in which 
he cun have .space to do u hit ot 
work ert route, or have a tup, in 
which he inn grab a cup of cof¬ 
fee and a couple of biscuits. 

Wli.it is the value ol hcimt 


able to despatch an urgently 
needed spare part, perhaps 
quite heavy and bulky, in 
almost any part «if (he country? 

To the public at large, what 
is the value of a service which 
allows an emergency trip in say 
a sick relative in :t distant pan 
of the country, a service which 
almost always has enough spare 
capacity that there is no real 
trouble in linking a seat at 
short notice? 

To all users, what is the value 
of an integrated service which, 
no matter svliat the mule, offers 
the same bonking service, the 
same baggage allowance and 
standardisation in all other re¬ 
spects? What value cun,be plac¬ 
ed oil a network operated by 
scheduled services whose 
licences oblige them io take ofi 
even if only one passenger 
fronts up for a ride? 

If the value which the public 
places on all these aspe,ts o 


more or less matched with thi- 
doliars lost annually by Air 
New Zealand, then the public 
is getting its money's worth. 

But if there is a feeling lhat 
although a uniform national 
network is vital private enter¬ 
prise might be able to do it bet¬ 
ter, then maybe the answer is U» 
grant Skybus a regular licc-inc, 
giving il rights a share ol'the 
traffic -and, »t tlu- saute time, 
make it accept certain respon¬ 
sibilities, such as iu.uni.iiiling 
services on days when there is 
little irnllic offering. 

Applying the same rules to 
third-level operators would 
mean a retention of a uni lied 
national 11 me tabled network, 
although operated by private 
enterprise instead of the slate. 
But as there are aspeus ofa na¬ 
tional service which seein to be 
incapable of earning money, it 
might be llev.vss.nv in otfei 
some o|u-i.itiiu- Mth-ulie-.. 



Sent af thu y*an bon nraf Rleilinc3ft\mrr gr.ipripUtuml *ilh BwaJknitri riroKtvJptti jrifri 


THE BROQKVAZJBI GUARANTEE: 

...consistent Premium wine, in bottle, decanter or cask. 


NATIONWIDE TAVQUBm .. 
g um Nam's BrHkvals nbaling baa 
•one from its lniroduoUon to twoomo 
a market laaAr in Just 16 numtlia. 
prating QutPmuum Quahtp U 
ilhsirnlHlnTfr“-~ NR. wliudrijikar. 

BraokvaU la vUitad aolSty with tt» 

Mat of N.Z.'s Meelln* flbrWanar 3 repos 
from prtma vmaysrda In Hawksa Bay 


anil Glaboraa, and moCs to U» Jkulty, 
Oorjnan win* stylo. 

wnmCAKRHfl PLN&OE ; 

Villa Marla boa gunfontgoed lokeap - 
BrtxdLvala to the same Premium 
quality from vintage to vintage, 
vrhlaheva* pack etylo you oturti*, 
bottle, elegant glaaa daoanur. or 
soononutmiB litre wlnsoaak. . . 


PREMIUM GLASS WUOU/ 
Aa an toi*p rodent wi own akhr. . 
Vink Uerle la justifiably proud of 
tbe success tof ita wtoea ovar 
the last law yew's, aovou 
non be bum of top quality k 

Premium wlaa In avfliy. I 

bottle mat-tag the Mg rad < 

"Von lls label. 



Wines to suit the occasion or make it one villa maria 
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IF YOU’RE 





Add Newsweek to your media mix and 
experience the luxury' of extending your 
reach without spending more money! 

Newsweek on new upgraded stock has 
seen a massive 22% circulation increase 
in 1980. 

If you think that sounds a little too 
good to be true, ask your Agency to dig out 
our booklet The Good News from Newsweek' 
The evidence for our case is all derived from 
current McNair Print Readership Surveys 
and will open your eyes to one of the most 
cost-efficient magazines in New Zealand 
today. 


JUST mi 

■TIME! 


Here’s a sample 
comparison from the study, 
illustrating the way in which 
Newsweek can be included in a 
media schedule at virtually no 
extra cost, with startling results:- 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Men 20+ (Socio-economic level 1) 

POTENTIAL REACH: 55,000 MEDIA: MAGAZINES - FULL PAGE 4 COLOUR (U.S. DOLLARS) 

SCHEDULE 2 _ SCHEDULE 2 OVER SCHEDULE ! 

.$10,110 H&ffi' :;f™ 

TOTAD^lf = Ikrqo REACH (Ttoset Audknce) =+3,000 (5.6KJ 

1U1AL. 12 =$13,890 RATING POINTS -+n 

REACH^(^rget audience) =28,000(51.9%) AVERAGE FREQUENCY = -0.3 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY = 4.5 


SCHEDULE 1 
Insertions 
TIME: 8 

NEWSWEEK: 0 
TOTAL: 8 

REACH (Target audience) = 25,000 (46.3%) 
RATING POINTS = 222 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY = 4.8 


= $13,480 
= $13,480 


Just one of 15 cases illustrated In the 
booklet where the addition of Newsweek 
to a schedule can extend reach 
considerably for no more, and often 
actually less money. 

On cost efficiency alone, Newsweek 
warrants inclusion in your agency’s media 
mix.If it’s not there, ask why. Because 
If It’s not there, chances are you're not 
getting your share. 


REACH FOR 


I Sip cou P on for our free booklet, 

K "The Good News from Newsweek”. 

I OK, surprise me. Please send me the above 
_ literature. 


MrJ. Scull. Media House (NZ) Limited 
P.O. Box 37094, Parnell, Auckland 1. 

NAME: 
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Overseas trade 


Muldoon’s threats shadow on Japanese agreement 



by Allan Parker 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul¬ 
doon’s threat to lop olT export 
incentives to the forestry in¬ 
dustry has obscured the recent 
agreement between Japan and 
New Zealand to allow use of 
Kiwi radiata pine in Japanese 
buildings. 

Curiously, at the same time 
as this further barrier in the 
way of opening up the Japanese 
house building industry to 
New Zealand timber was 
removed, Muldoon’s threat 
could replace it with another 
hurdle. 

Removal of the export incen¬ 
tives, the local industry says, 
negates the many years work 
that hits gone into getting 
Japanese scientists to agree our 
pine can be iim.iI in houses 
there. 

Hut equally, claims that the 
agreement reached in Rotorua 
late in June is a breakthrough 
with promise of imilti-inillion 
dollar export riches are being 
met with some caution by the 
local industry. 

The sawmillers, who would 
process the pine into products 
such as beams and joists, 
believe the next job of getting 
acceptance of the New Zealand 
raw material is a major 
marketing problem. 

Competition limn oihei 
producers, too, makes the 
Japanese market — in many 
ways unique as a customer of 
processed timber products — 
an extremely difficult oik- to 
penei rate. 

The 350-oJd New Zealand 
mills which form the New 
Zealand Sawmillers' Federa¬ 
tion cite trading practices hv 
competitor nations that restrict 
local sales to Japan. On the 
other hand, stricter market 
regulations within New 
Zealand do nm allow local mills 
the same advantages. 

At such a time, one industry 
member lias said, Muldoon 
should be talking about remov¬ 
ing the disincentives, rather 
than threatening review or even 
removal of incentives. 

And, if that threat results ill 
action against the industry by 
removing the export incentives, 
the mill owners are concerned 
that they will be lumped in 
with the raw material pro¬ 
ducers, the forestry companies 
who supply the timber. 

They believe their contribu¬ 
tion to such national economic 
considerations as regional 
employment, added value and 
job creation, should stand them 
apart from the entire industry. 

As one industry observer 
commented: "They (the 
sawmillers) don’t want to 
become the wood that the 


Government can’t see because 
of ihc trees.” 

In particular, they regard Un- 
coming decade as still a largely 
developmental period for the 
indusiry; supply shortages will 
continue until 1990 when the 
big new plantings come on¬ 
stream to multiply forest out¬ 
put three or four times. 

Also, the nature of the wood 
that will come from the 
past-1990 output will have to 
be somewhat altered. 

These newer plantings have, 
for instance, been genetically- 
strained and more intensively 
cultivated, giving a more 
uniform quality uf smaller- 
sized logs which in turn will 
enhance marketing prospects. 

The present lorcst mil pul, on 
the other hand, has a more 
haphazard quality. 

So i lie long-term promise id' 
better quality and tin- ;.luui- 
term shortage of supply means 
there is unlikely to be a rush in¬ 
to hard-sell marketing into 
recent agrcc- 


Jnpan with the 
met it. 

Protection of current markets 
will be more imperative. Said 
one industry official: "We 
don’t waul it) throw the baby 
out with ilie bathwater.” 

Rather, the saw millers see 
the Rotorua agreement as "a 
step forward”. Added the »*l- 
tuial: “You could say we’ve cut 
the wiles mi the fence.” 

(Triuinly, New Zealand has 
lud no lmle trouble in finding 
a wav rliroiieh the impasse <d 
intei national •.‘•iiipctitioil and 
internal lapanev: tradition. 

The iliilitstiy ha*. chm-ui Lilly 
been trying to obtain .Ippioval 
lor exports of processed timber 
in huiiding material form as op¬ 
posed to the historical New 
Zealand exports of logs or 
“litches" — large squares of 
limber dial still need process¬ 
ing into lin.il product form. 

Japanese resistance has tell- 
tred around the claimed 
weakness of New Zealand 
radi-atii; because our pines grow 
so quickly, ring width, which 
measures annual growth, tends 
to be wider than northern 
hemisphere pines that have to 
grow under colder temp¬ 
eratures. This was said to 
weaken the core of the timber 
and make it unlit for Japanese 
building standards. 

The New Zealand indusiry 
has been trying to break into a 
new style of house structure in 
Japan, what is called the two- 
by-four construction style (not 
uncommon to traditional New 
Zealand house building styles 
and described as platform con¬ 
struction). 

This style of construction 
represents only some 5 per cent 
of the Japanese market (about 


50,000 houses a year currently, 

although the Japanese industry 
is extremely depressed and run¬ 
ning at some 40 per lciii below 
average). 

The Japanese concern has 
centred on the strength of 
radiata pine for ihis construc- 
linn. Special standards were 
adopted to cover tile pine, 
which falls into wliat the 
Japanese have defined as a 
Spnice-rine-Fir (SIT) group¬ 
ing o! species. 

Another species grouping, 
i-Icmfir, is used in the more 
common, more traditional style 
of Japanese house const met ion. 
New Zealand lias tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to gel radiata pine into 
this grouping, arguing that 
local quality is comparable u* 
the 1 Icmlir species. 

Ol equal importance to this 
argument is the 10 per cent 
tai ill" applied to Sl’l ; pmcessed 
(or linislu-d) sizes. Hemtir does 
not carry tins duty and New 
Zealand had hoped to avoid it 
hy getting a grading hi the 
1 ic-miir range. 

Conditioning this hope was 
the fact that North American 
suppliers, particularly ihc 
Canadians win* are New 
Zealand’s major competitor, 
fall within the Ilcmlir range 
and are reported by one 
estimate m have spent $i *0 
million designing the platform 
It*nising styles. According t*i 
this at giiiiK'Ui, the designs were 
huili around then own umbel 
supplies. 

i ■.imveiselv. the Soviet I'nimi 
supplies fall within the Sl’F 
Mime ami qualify 1**1 'lie- In per 
•Lein ianil, file local industry 
lias thus been put together with 
a competitor that, for what it 
assumes is foreign trade and 
political policies, sutlers from a 
protectionist altitude. 

Says Sawmillers Federation 
timber export division chair¬ 
man Rmcc Webby: "While 
progress in these long-running 
negotiations with scientists 
form a strong and promising 
market is certainly welcome, 
the 10 per cent duty is a further 
hurdle tu overcome in pricing 
competitively in the market. 
There should be no illusion 
that Japan is anything but a 
highly competitive timber 
market.” 

The caution of Webby, and 
in fact his saw milling col¬ 
leagues, is also conditioned by 
the marketing practices of in¬ 
ternational competitors. 

For instance, it is common 
knowledge within the local in¬ 
dustry that Canadians can buy 
their logs at a high domestic 
stum page rate for the local 
market and a low rate for the 
export market. 

They also have to compete 


with Soviet mid Chilean 
transport charges t hut are 
geared more towards foreign 
exchange earnings than com¬ 
petitive market rates. 

So industry concern about 
Muldooil's threat to review ex¬ 
port incentives surprises ihc in¬ 
dustry, if not shocks it; while 
other countries operate with in¬ 
centives or, at IcuM, imn-nurket 
considerations, nttempts to 
restrict New Zealand's com¬ 
petitiveness would be suicidal, 

they say. 

Particularly in an environ¬ 
ment surrounded by market- 
inspired uncertainties like 
material shortages and long- 
tetin changes in material prod¬ 
uct . 
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Award honours NZ cancer researcher 




by Lindsey Dawson 

THF. multinational phar¬ 
maceutical company, Warner- 
Lambert, is setting up an an¬ 
nual Cain Memorial Award in 
honour of the late Dr Bruce 
Cain, the Auckland cancer 
researcher whose team 
developed the anti-leukaemia 
drug, meta-AMSA. 

It will be administered by the 
American Association for 
Cancer Research, 

The prestige awards — there 
arc only three others in the 
field — will recognise an in¬ 
dividual or research team for. 
outstanding pre-clinical 
research leading to the 
discovery of a (significant new 
therapeutic agent for the im¬ 
proved care of cancer patients. 


The prize, to be competed 
for on a worldwide basis, gives 
the winner SUS 1000 plus 
travelling expenses so that he 
or she can deliver a Cain 
Memorial paper at the AACR’s 
annual meeting. 

The first award will be 
presented next April in 
Missouri. 

Warner-Lambert is deeply 
committed to New Zealand • 
cancer research begun by Dr • 
Cain, who died in January 
1980, and: has provided 
inflation-proofed $200,000 
fellowships In Auckland to en-, 
sure continuation of the work • 
Cain initiated. 


team of specialists with diverse 
interests works together,*’ said 
the chief executive uf the New 
Zealand Cancer Society, Allan 
Spence. 

Clinical trials with Metai- 
AMSA have shown good 
results in young adults with 
leukaemia, and the drug will be 
marketed by Warner-Lambert 
in Europe first and in 
Australasia by .the erid of next 

y The Auckland research teaiti, 
working ufrder: the leadership 
of Dr Brurc Baguky, \* extend¬ 
ing testing so that the drug can 
be developed'' to treat other 
types of cancer. ' '!•' V.. v! 

Bagiiley lavishing Warner- 
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‘They see our research ! Lambert; In;the .United States 

: facilid«rM; B l ro o^ UD iq ue T rt ' for ' ****** 00 

the world.In the way that.the. research work. .- .- 
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Blacklisting threats from Japanese shipping cartel 


by Warren Berryman 

THREATS of blacklisting and 
financial penalties from the 
Australian-Me w Zealand 
Eastern Shipping Conference 
have been issued against New 
Zealand importers who have 
been cutting their freight bills 
in half by shipping with non- 
conference Jebsen Lines. 

As this Japanese-dominated 
shipping cartel was telling im¬ 
porters to stop using Jebsen or 
bear the consequences, one 
cartel member, the New 
Zealand Shipping Corporation, 
was negotiating the use of 
Jebsen Lines ships on the New 
Zealand-Japnn-Korea trade. 

Shipping Corporation 
manager Charles Speight and 
chairman Sir Tom Skinner 
have just returned from 
Bergen, Norway, where they 
opened negotiations with 
Jebsen's owners. 


Conference ships are con¬ 
tainer ships. Much of the trade 
from Japan such as 
automobiles, steel, and 
chemicals suits conventional 
break bulk ships and the con¬ 
ference contracts space on con¬ 
ventional ships, such as the ill- 
fated Pacific Charger, to carry 
these cargoes. 

The Shipping Corporation 
wants to charter space on 
Jebsen ships to carry break 
bulk cargo. It was anticipated 
this could be done within con¬ 
ference rules. 

But, apparently without the 
corporation’s knowledge, the 
Japanese conference memhers 
began its threatening campaign 
against Jebsen's customers. 

Thus while the Shipping 
Corporation was wooing 
Jebsen Lines its fellow cartel 
members were trying to scare 
Jebsen's customers off with 
threats. 


The Australia-New Zealand 
Eastern Shipping Conference is 
a price-fixing cartel controlling 
much of the shipping between 
Japan and Australasia. This 
cartel has close links with the 
big Japanese trading houses 
and industrialists. 

In return for a special freight 
rate these Japanese trading 
houses and industrialists have 
signed a contract with the 
cartel, agreeing to ship only 
with conference members, Mit¬ 
sui OSK, the Japan Line, 
CSCS (a P & 0 subsidiary) and 
the Shipping Corporation. 

Tf these industrialists ship 
with a non-conference line, 
they not only break faith with 
Japan Incorporated but break 
their contract with the cartel — 
and have to pay penal freight 
rates for future shipments. 

The Japanese suppliers are 
bound by a contract to the 
cartel. New Zealand importers 


are not. If the New Zealand im¬ 
porter buys his Japanese goods 
delivered in Japan he can freely 
nominate the shipping line of 
his choice. In efil-ci, the im¬ 
porter becomes the shipper. 

The Japanese supplier can’t 
use non-conferencc ships 
because he is bound by contract 
to the cartel but the Importer is 
not bound by contract. 

By shipping non-conference 
the importer can cut conference 
rates in half. 

Japanese suppliers arc tacitly 
going along with this arrange¬ 
ment because any reduction in 
freight rates means their goods 
can be landed here at a lower 
and more competitive price. 

The net effect for this coun¬ 
try is cheaper Japanese goods 
and less foreign exchange spent 
on shipping. 

But the cartel is obviously 
not happy about the business it 
is losing to non-conference 
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break bulk carriers sm.li as 
Jebsen Lines, TranzPacilit- 
Gearbulk and l.iuirit/eii. 

While the cartel has no legal¬ 
ly binding contract with New 
Zealand importers, it has 
threatened them with 
blacklisting if they go outside 
the conference. 

The cartel hegun threatening 
New Zealanders shipping con¬ 
tainers from Japan some time 
ago. Now shippers of bulk 
cargoes arc being threatened. 

Jebsen’s customers have been 
told by the conference if they 
continue to use Jebsen Lines 
they will be blacklisted and any 
cargo consigned to them in 
future, even if it comes front a 
Japanese supplier loyal to the 
cartel, will be charged a penalty 
rate if it goes by a conference 
ship. 

So far all threats from the 
cartel have proved hollow. 
They have succeeded only in 
angering the New Zealand im¬ 
porters, who, while treading 
warily, have ignored them. 

As a non-conferenev indepen¬ 
dent, Jebsen Lines oll'ercd ship¬ 
pers two forms of savings: 

• Freight rates at less than hall' 
those charged by the cartel; 

• Cheaper and faster handling 
on the Auckland wharf. 

Different commodities bear 
dillerent freight rales. But to 
choose one example: commodi¬ 
ty X. Shipped by cartel 
member Japan Lines it would 
cosi about $220 a tonne from 
Japan. On Jebsen Lines 
SUSI01 a tonne. 

When cartel ships pull into 
the Auckland container wharf 
waterside union rules suy all 
cargo packed in less than full 
container loads must he un¬ 
packed on the wharl'with union 
labour. 

Having a container unpacked 
on the wharf with waterside 
union labour costs about -100 
per cent more than having the 
same container unpacked oil' 


the wharf by Storemen and 
Packers Union labour. 

Bui, hack to commodity X.l( 
it comes in in less than con¬ 
tainer load and is unpacked on 
die wharf the shipper pays 
about $-11 a tonne and has lo 
wait a week to 10 days for 
delivery. 

If the same cargo comes by 
Jebsen Lines it arrives at the 
conventional shipping wharf 
and is nlfinuded straight on to 
the consignee’s truck. Port set- 
vice charges, $10.87 a tonne 
ami no delay. 

The mere presence of noo- 
conference competition in the 
New Zealand Japan trade bis 
already brought freight rata 
down. 

Early this year Japanese 
cartel members started olTerinj 
a 15 per cent “fighting dis¬ 
count ” to win customers bed t 
from non-conference carriers. 

But, New Zealand is still nt 
getting a good deal from lb 
cartel. The same cartel saw¬ 
ing the New Zealand tradeilv- 
serves our Australian coc- 
petitors - at lower fieigb 
rules. 

One shipping source corc- 
pared the Japan-New ZeiLmJ 
rale with the Japan-Austrjfc 
rate and found the Ausiraliiti 
were paying on average 40 pc 
cent less for southboundcarto 
On iinnhhound exports ■» 
Japan the average rate per con- 
miner from Australia woiM 
oul from SAMtiti tu JA1000 j 
container, versus $1500 » 
$20(10 a comaitier from here 

Jebsen Lines now uses Gtfti 
ships with Greek crews. Tv 
years ago the New Zealand 
Seamens Union took acikx; 
against Jebsen as a cross trader 
and forced the line lo underrah 
to use Sen mens Union labour 
within two years. 

The two years arc now up 
And Jebsen will use higher-v*' 
New Zealand seamen on 
least one of its ships. 


FINANCE MANAGER — 
COMPANY 
SECRETARY 


530,000 Package + Car 


Wellington 


111!; All, kr..M,l ••>1 <V*j W 1.11nI,.I. m !oi! < h,-i -Ivlu,,. i, MuS<. 


The Company is an important supplier of lead' 11 * 
brands of capital equipment throughout New Zealand. 
It has a history of stendy growth and has a sound 
financial rating. 

A Finance Manager reporting to the Managing Direc¬ 
tor, is to be appointed. Responsibility will be for all * c " 
counting matters including funds and cash fio* 
management, budgeting and systems control, and al»- 
for the legal and secretarial function. Delegation 
be to a competent departmental learn. There is theoP" 
portunity to take a leading role in the Company’s «• 
fairs. 

Applicants must have an excellent management ac¬ 
counting background, as well as a width of vision an 
other personal qualities required for success! 
General Management. Preferred minimum age: 3 ■ 
The remuneration package will be negotiated, an 
reasonable removal expenses will be met. 

Please reply in confidence to Mr A.C. Hoby in wrillfl* 
or telephone Wellington 720-902 or 696-668 a/nrs. 


OROUP MANAGEM&rt 
SERVICES LTD. ; 

CONSULTANTS TO INDUSTRY A GOVERNMENT V 
Ptrsonnei A Human Resource . .! * '‘ 

Data Procuring Maugtment 
■ Production Management 

Head Office: Molesworlh Hous& 

Ph, 720-902 , P.O. Box 1585, Wellington. 
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Lessons for 
marketers 

MANY well-intentioned 
manufacturers and marketers 
are wasting considerable sums 
of money in the production of 
informational material design¬ 
ed for school children. 

Much of it Tails to agree with 
the right reading levels. Some 
of it will not fit satisfactorily in¬ 
to school curricula. 

Other material is simply not 
acceptable and may be banned 
from schools because it has no 
educational input. 

These are the opinions of 
senior members of the cur¬ 
riculum development division 
of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion ... a unit which deserves 
in be better known by business. 

Effective-education requires 
not only well trained and 
qualified teachers but what arc 
described as “resources". 
Human resources are instrui- 
tor;, ur teachers in specialised 
siihjcits. Non-liumaii rcsmiievs 
are printed material, »r audio 
or visual aids which can be 
used by teachers or pupils or 
both. 

’file department's health 
education resources project — 
known as HERP — 
demonstrates how nut side 
agencies Can make an input into 
education for their own benefit 
and yet serve the educational 
purpose. 

The Alcoholic Liquor Ad¬ 
visory Council and tile Na¬ 
tional Heart Foundation both 
make substantial annual con¬ 
tributions to HERP. This not 
only enables tile production of 
resource material hut con¬ 
tributes to i he employment of 
permanent stall'working in this 
area. 

Under the health education 
programme, for example, 
comes education on the use of 
drugs — not only controlled or 
illicit drugs but common drugs 
suih js alcohol, cigarettes, 
aspirin and medicinal drugs 
such as tranquillisers and sleep 
ing pills. 

Support for HERP on safety 
subjects comes from the ACC 
and the Fire Service. 

in a parallel fashion, the cur¬ 
riculum development division 
has been working with 
marketers to produce “kits” of 
resource materials for teaching 
purposes. 

Close co-operation in the pro¬ 
duction of the material satisfies 
two aims. 

The sponsor is able to com¬ 
municate a factual message 
about its product to present 
users and future housekeepers 
of the nation. The education 
department receives valuable 
teaching material at little or no 
cost and so can use its existing 
funds to better advantage. 

But there are qualifications. 
"No advertising is permitted. 
No product promotion." This 
is what Roy Phillipps of the 
division told Admark. “A 
credit line identifying the spon¬ 
sor is in order. The question 
we ask is 'will it support the 
curriculum?' It is a matter of 
tying the project to what the 
curriculum is endeavouring to 
do.” 

The cost of such a project 
varies widely, depending on the 
range of contents, the 
sophistication of the material — 
audio-visual material, for in¬ 
stance — and the number re¬ 
quired. If the services of educa¬ 
tion stafF are needed in the 
compilation, their time-costs 
are part of the price. . 

Yet it k possible to combine 
with other sponsors to produce 
joint material at a lower unit 
cost. 

So the project cost can vary 
from a low of $5000 across a 


broad range up to $40,000 ap¬ 
proximately. 

For this the sponsor gets ac¬ 
cess to every school in New 
Zealand. The material will 
have a minimum life of five 
years and may be used for up to 
15 years. (In teaching, the 
original material is not consum¬ 
ed but photo-copied each time.) 

And it may be used for a 
variety of subjects. A kit on the 
subject of milk, based on the 
theme of aerobic fitness, is used 
in teaching science, physical 
education and health. 

Public relations consultants 
have been active in .this 
development Hnd Network 
Communications has been in¬ 
volved in the production of 
four kits funded by their clients 
— three for milk and one for 
bread. Consult us has recently 
worked wit h the Pork 


Marketing Hoard on a kit for 
Trim Fork. 

Slice of Life, n Forms 1-2 
home economics food and 
nutrition activity kit is in¬ 
troduced by a letter from the 
director-general of education 
which states, “the Association 
of Bakers provided the funds, 
co-ordinated the project, took 
responsibility for design and 
priming and has arranged 
distribution of the kits." 

Manufacturers, distributors 
and marketers who have good 
reason to communicate with 
school children through better 
planned and prepared material 
that will enjoy the status con¬ 
ferred by being cleared through 
tile department should head in 
at the start-point — the cur¬ 
riculum development division. 

Even when no major project 
is contemplated, the advice of 
I lie department is not only free¬ 


ly available hut extremely 
valuable. — Grev Wiggs 


Figuring the 
trends 

A RECENT issue of 
Goldberg's Trends wisely 
draws marketers' attention to 
the population figures now 
emerging from the 1981 Cen¬ 
sus which show a mixed pic¬ 
ture of growth and decline. 

"For many marketing peo¬ 
ple," says the build in, 
"changes in sales patterns ore 
the early indications of changes 
in local populations. However, 
it is the Census figures 
themselves that confirm (or 
confound) stiles representatives' 
reports and other similar obser¬ 
vations. 


"They are also the basis, nr 
si art point, of many calculations 
and decisions such as media 
Coverage or penetration, adver¬ 
tising and marketing activity, 
location of outlets or branches, 
detailed sales forecasting and so 
on. 

"Pencils arc already being 
sharpened including, no doubt, 
those of political party workers 
keen to take advantage of the 
fortuitous coincidence of Cen¬ 
sus results in an election year." 

In the same issue, updated in¬ 
flation rate tables arc published 
in useful five and 10 year com¬ 
pilations. 

Trends draws intention in the 
introduction of the new revised 
CPI tables. 

The change in weightings for 
\ various items is a reflection of 
the changes taking place in 
lifestyles and living standards. 

"The cost of medical in- 


I siirtincc is now reflected in the 
index. Also included is the air 
fare component of overseas 
travel. The weightings are bas- 
eJ on the department's annual 
survey of 4000 households." 

Housing, Trends points out 
as an example, is now 18.38 per 
cent of total expenditure 
against 23.53 formerly. 

Transportation is now 18.27 
per cent (previously 13.81 per 
cent). Expenditure nn meat 
declined from 4.39 per cent to 
3.72 per cent of the family 
t Mid get but poultry rose. 

Meals away from home look 
2.28 per cent (1.87 per cent) 
ami lake jways went to 1.2 per 
cent (1.05 per cent). 

All these shifts, which have 
been fully detailed iu the 
Abstract of Statistics by tile 
department, have a message for 
marketers. 

— Grev Wiggs 







TIME COVERS. 

Which weekly news magazine has 22% women among its primary readers, and 
well qualified women at that? (Over 36% are professionals or managers.) . 

Which weekly news magazine has so many well-placed male primary readers? 

(31% are senior or middle managers and, 28% are professionals.) . 

And which weekly news magazine combines the highest circulation with such a 
quality audience? (And when we say quality we don’t mean stuffy. 54% of TIME primary 
buyers are under 40.) 

Survey of Time New Zealand primary readers by Erdos and Morgan, Aug-Oct., 1979. 
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How Chux cleaned up 
in the market place. 

A couple of years ago Chux was stuck in a rut. 
After a successful launch, the sales graph had levelled 
off. Growth was steady — but slow. 

Some people might have left it at that. But 
Johnson & Johnson weren't prepared to. 

The traditional kitchen sponge was still 
soaking up the lion's share of the housewives' cleaning 
dollar. 

J & J decided to change that. They took a fresh 
look at the market and their product's positioning. 

Having done so, they also decided to ask Colenso to 
lend a hand. 

Today Chux has a fresh new pack and fresh 
new advertising that has given it pride of place on the 
supermarket shelf. 

Sales are soaring. And old fashioned sponges 
are feeling the squeeze. 

Johnson &. Johnson's commitment to 
aggressive brand leadership is a commitment we share. 

Perhaps that's why Colenso has had more 
experience with brand leaders over the past decade 
than any other New Zealand agency. In fact 75% of 
our clients are brand leaders. Clients like Cadburys, 

IQ Tasman, Kentucky Fried Chicken, General Foods, 
Bank of New Zealand, Montana Wines and Johnson 
& Johnson. 

We invite you to call Colenso and examine 
our track record. We'll show you how our unique 
advertising philosophy has helped some of New 
Zealand's most successful companies. 

If you'd like to clean up in your market, 
perhaps it's time to let Colenso lend a hand. 

Call Roger MacDonnell (Wgtn 843-789) or 
Gary Gwynne (Auck 771-529) 

COLENSO 

The agency for brand leadership 
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Social science 
aids marketing 

CONFRONTED by a title like 
The Persuaders Exposed, the 
reader could look forward to 
another book in the Vance 
Packard mode, a ritual disem¬ 
bowelling of the advertising 
business. 

In reality, this sober-sided 
treatment of the inter-relation 
between social science and the 
business of marketing and 
advertising provides an inform¬ 
ed and interpretive exposition 
of advertising and market 
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research theory devoid of fiery 
polemics. 

Author Gerald de Groot, 
former director of marketing 
services at Limas and former 
chairman of the British Market 
Research Society, currently 
heads a research company in 
England. 

In the political idiom, it is 
very much a book "for the 
limes”. 

With the change from rapid 
growth to slow growth or even 
"no-growth" economies due to 
the increase in oil prices, the 
need for all business costs to 
clearly justify themselves 
became acute in the late 1970s, 
the author states. 


Coincidentally, there has 
been a growth in “con- 
sumerist" organisations and in¬ 
creasing control of advertising 
content. Of all business ac¬ 
tivities, advertising is the most 
difficult to justify in tangible 
cost and return terms. 

The unstated conclusion is 
that the better the under¬ 
standing of the various 
methodologies and disciplines 
employed in the advertising 
and marketing process, the 
more efficiently can practi¬ 
tioners discharge their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

As “social science” en¬ 
deavours to analyse, classify 
and express human behaviour 


and as marketing men need to 
be able to influence human 
behaviour, the social dis¬ 
ciplines are clearly relevant. 
And from this same source, we 
are reminded, are derived vir¬ 
tually all the techniques used in 
market research. 

The author deals with the 
various disciplines in turn — 
model marketing, psycho¬ 
analysis and the various 
theories dealing with learning, 
personality, attitudes and 
behaviour and their applica¬ 
tions. 

I find the chapter dealing 
with the Freudian influence in 
advertising both enlightening 
and entertaining. 


"The psychoanalytic view in 
all walks of life including 
advertising and marketing . . . 
is a prime example of a body of 
theory which explains every¬ 
thing while illuminating 
nothing. 

"It may be fun to explain the 
need of a woman (in terms of 
her altitudes towards the child 
in her womb) to add an egg to a 
enke-mix, to find role- 
satisfaction in behaviour vis-a- 
vis cleaning products, and even 
the resolution of penis envy in 
the eating of a chocolate bar — 
but it is questionable business 
practice.” 

In learning theory, de Groot 
alerts us to the strengths and 
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Three for the road. Power, 
Economy and Prestige. 
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NewDatsun Sunnyl*5ZX 


(Sedan or Hatchback) 


HOT TO TROT. Unleash 
84 horses of pure power. 
Shift smoothly from 1st 
through 5th. Feel the bite of 
wide, low-profile radials. 
Enjoy the space, comfort, 
visibility and quiet 
cushioned ease of a car 
that’s fully equipped to 
bring out the driver in 
you. And the envy in 
other drivers. 




TO THRILL. Electric 


remote-controlled wing 
mirrors. Sports steering 
wheel and dash,featuring 
tachometer, digital quartz 
clock, multiple 
function-warning readouts. 
Remote boot or hatch 
release. Exclusive Thiel 
of Germany velour 
upholstery. 

Redesigned seating 


for greater leg and head- 
room.Deep pile carpeted 
boot (sedan). Split rear 
fold-down seats (hatchback). 
All standard. 
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et'iric remote-cumroll 
ninf* mirrors. 


Automatic Transmission 
option (sedan only). 

EASY ON THE POCKET. 


All this power costs less 
than you’d expect. 

And delivers more 
gas-mileage than 
you’d expect. Up to 
45mpg (15.9km//) 
highway and over 
40mpe urban- 
suburban, according to 
Mobil Oil New Zealand 
Limited independent test. 
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weaknesses of such linaj. ? 
sequential models as AIDA am 
DAGMAR. 

Market segmentation undtr- 
goes a critical review under the 
heading of personality theory. 

“For many goods of the type 
that have to be bought by vir¬ 
tually everybody the main 
discriminator between g pen^ 
who buys brand A and the ont 
who buys brand B tends to be 
just that. That is, one of them 
buys brand A, the other buys 
brand B.” 

Then he makes the distinc¬ 
tion. "But segmentation, in 
terms of purchaser char¬ 
acteristics, is nevertheless, ml 
and important in many nu¬ 
ke Is, particularly markets 
where brand choice tends to be 
a statement about the purchase! 
to other people, or even to 
themselves.” 

The chapter on stimuli 
theory brings us inevitably tu 
the new Messiah of behi; 
iuurism, Martin Fishbein acJ J 
his prophet Mary Tuck. Fist- 
bein is credited with "an ents- 
mous contribution to modm 
marketing thinking.” 

In fewer than 150 pages, tin, 
book provides marketers ini 
advertising people with fr«fc 
and sometimes disturbioc 
viewpoints on subjects that aft 
dose to the very heartbeat«' 
the advertising business. Yen 
are not advised to read it unto 
you are prepared to suffer tic 
anguish of seeing some of you 
cherished doctrines betu e: 
wholly fractured. 

But yon will benefit at lb 
very least front a new instcti 
into market research tech¬ 
niques that will assist im¬ 
measurably in comprehending 
and evaluating market rcseatch 
programmes. 

This is not merely desirable 
hut necessary tools-of-tradt 
knowledge. 

I understand that the book i» 
not yet uvniluble in Net* 
Zealand and the copy I review¬ 
ed was by courtesy of ib 
MncKity King agency library. 
— Grcv Wiggs, 

The Persuaders lixpustil. Adi'* 
lisiiif! and Market mg: W 
ilerinithv arts. Ily Gcraw “ 
(hoot, Publish*! bv AssociW 
liusinos.s, London, 1980. Brivt 
price 10.115 pounds. 


Electronic 

advances 

AS we have previously report' 
ed in these columns, the efi» 
ul" new communication * n “ 
entertainment technologic ® 
TV audiences and TV adver¬ 
tising is being closely obsen 1 
and reported on in diecououj 
most affected, the USA. 

Cable and satellite TV, wo* 

cassettes and discs are W 
menting audiences previously 
loyal to the networks. 

Research conducted by J 
Walter Thompson and report¬ 
ed in Intermedia estimates u** 
primetime network audttf” 
levels will decline front a 90 P® 
cent to a 75 per cent sM* 
within 10 years. ^ 

Another estimate P** 1 ' 

that by 1985, cable housd*^: 

will rise to 35 p* 
videocassette homes to ^ C 
cent and videodisc horn* 5 

PC TTw day of the vjde°^^ 
cassette has arrived 10 

“Although it will be iijjjjj. 
time before TV viewj* ^ 

be affected, the adindw®^ 
watching the march oi 
overseas as it afleco_ ^ 
audiences, will also 
occasional wary’If . - ; 
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Lose Auckland, lose the country 


This eight-page feature complied by Colin James and 
Richard Fletcher. Cartoon above: Bob Brockic. Graphics, 
maps: Dave Cowc, 


LOSE your grip on Auckland 
ami you lose the country. Is 
that the fate awaiting the 
Labour 1’any? 

There is a rule of thumb in 
marketing that new products 
sell best first in Auckland and 
old products linger longest in 
the South Island. 

In politics there is some 
evidence to support that. 

The old Liberal Party hung 
on longest in the South Island. 
In 1078 ihe revitalised Social 
Credit Political League did 


relatively well in Auckland — 
heller than in Wellington, 
Christchurch or Dunedin. 

And Labour hits been losing 
its old advantage over National 
in Auckland (see graphs Page 
18). Ill 19-lb it won 11 of the M 
scats there. In 1978 it look just 
half tile 22 seats — and that 22 
is one-quarter of the country. 

Auckland ts big, brash and 
bright. 

The extremes sire sharper. 
There is more wealth and more 
ostc ni ill inns wealth than 
anywhere else. There is more 
poverty and nnire obvious, 
scarring poverty than anvwhere 
else. 

If you are young, ambitious 


and alter prestige nnd a pot of 
gold, head for Auckland. 

If yon are brown (or while for 
thin matter) and out of work in 
tlte country, head for Auckland 
and the assembly lines and 
shop floors. 

But either way, don’t expect 
i he easy life. The com pent ion 
on your way to your first Alfa 
Romeo is tougher ill Auckland. 
And so, at the oilier end of the 
scale the compel it ion lor a de¬ 
cent house is tougher. 

It is natural that this roiighei. 
toughci environment should 
have spawned Robert Mul- 
J.nm. He was one of them and 
one ul theirs — in a unique was 
sit addling the poor (whence be¬ 


came) and the pyramid 
climbers, (whither he went, 
tenaciously hauling himself, 
ledge to ledge, to the top). 

He asks no quarter and gives 
none. Auckland is that soil of 
place. 

It is a city of bigger bourns 
and bleaker hosts. 

It rode up the l l »6i>-7T boom 
furiously, spiaymg new houses 
in all directions. Whole 
suburbs mtpicd it; a lev: year-: 
l : ;lii t\«iM Bays, mortgaged 
and double-garaged in the 
ii.mb: Masses, clinging to die 
preopKc »*l" interest rates .old 
state loan-, in the \vv%i. 

O -iiCiiiii'-.I F".i*li-1 


TABLE OF SEATS 
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THE NORTH. 

ZAlli.inv 

3E C Bjvi 
BNnuh Shore 
aBiitnMhfln.l 

THE WEST 

1 Hplon&vill? 
IflWnitflVoio 
BT<- Aiaiu 
I3Ni‘* Lynn 

THE ISTHMUS 
lOM' Allien 
17R.isi.iil 
7Aurk Ccniial 
1lEdnn 
130nfhungn 
anemucia 

THE EAST 
STamaki 
IBPaku'anga 
ZOHunua 

THE SOUTH 
140iahuhu 
19Papaioelos 
ISMangeia 
2 1 Manurews 
2 2 Pa pa Cura 


idem means freedom 
from the confusion 
of carbon. 
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< ' 1980 by-elecllon raaull. Na- i 
tional was second. Ma|orlty 1 B68 \ 
lor Nailonal ovai Labour In IB78. 

' 1 Majority over Labour, but 
Auckland observers Bee Social 
Credit as tbs real threat. Other ma. 
Iwlilss are over Nailonal or Labour; 
whichever does noi held the seal 
Noli: The ha a vie r the shading lh 
the big letiar the more strongly ll 
holds the seat. The small letter in-. 
dicatea the party presenting the 
Strongest challenge to the currant 
ho'der. 
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Smudges, hard-to-read figures, ihe fiddle of removing and 
disposing of carbon - make these problems oi the past. Change 
to Idem carbonless paper lor your business lorms. With Idem the 
copying power is in the paper. Idem gives you clean, clear copies 
without carbon, 'ifeu get significant savings in lima and money. Ask 
your printer to show you Idem business form examples or send for the 
Idem Ideas booklet and samples. _ 

Improve your business forms* 
Send for the free td^m booklet 

Post to: Idem Ideas, p,0. Box 11347, WELLINGTON , 

Name; _i --- - ----- - - - - — : - 1 - rr 

Position:;—.— -*--—— --— : -— 

Company: r -U ------- —. 

Addresg.——^^ 


Postcode: 



clean, clear copies without carbon. 
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But when it stopped it hurt 
more. A lifestyle built on ex¬ 
pectations of growth takes 
some time to adapt to a stand¬ 
still. 

In such circumstances old 
solutions do not appeal much. 

So Auckland, in a sense, has 
left Muidoon behind. 

At the Auckland division 
conference of the National Par¬ 
ty this year he prefaced his 
keynote address by picking out 
of the audience "old friends" 
lie had made, met or known 
during his rise. 

But in the elections, delegates 
went for the new breed of party 
member: leaner, more wedded 
to a free economy, more liberal 
on moral issues than the lower- 
muldle class Muldoonian 
1970s. 

“More market 1 ’ is one of the 
new solutions for u plaieaued 
Auckland looking for a new 
boom. 

Another is “more money", 
coupled with a romantic belief 
in the corner shop: Social 
Credit. 

In the Hey Jen polls of the 
past year Social Credit has 
recruited at a higher rate in 
Auckland than in the country 
as a whole. 

This fascination for a new fad 
showed up in the 1978 election. 
Before then, Social Credit 
scored considerably worse in 
greater Auckland than in the 
country as a whole. In 1978 
Auckland was only slightly 
lower than the average. 

On the metropolitan fringes 
in the north, the west and the 
south. Social Credit polled 
around 21) per cent or more — 
well above the national average. 
In I9S0, that upthrust pushed 
through in East Coast Bays on 
the North Shore to give the 
league its first urban seal. 

Social Credit became a new 
refuge far the people in the 
middle of the political spec¬ 
trum — biting deep into the 
lower regions of National sup¬ 
port and into the traditional 
core of Labour. 

Rcunalvsis of the latest 
TVNZ-Heylcn Poll material 
for Ncirit>Hal Business Review 
shows that over the past six 
months Social Credit has been 
rcci uiting right across the 


board, but particularly in the 
lower half of the socio¬ 
economic spectrum. 

But across the racial divide, 
other new solutions arc appeal¬ 
ing. 

Maori gangs are not just a 
social expression of low skill, 
joblessness, cultural disadvan¬ 
tage. They are a political ex¬ 
pression of the irrelevance of 
the traditional parties to their 
problems. 

At another, more 
recognisably political and more 
articulate level, Mana 
Motuhake preaches Maori 
solutions for Maoris. 

Auckland is the cradle of an 
emerging Maori political con¬ 
sciousness which might be con¬ 
fined now to a minority of in¬ 
tellectuals and radicals but 
which seems likely to go 
gradually deeper into Maori at¬ 
titudes. 

If racial violence develops 
during the 1980s, it will be in 
Auckland that it is first felt. If a 
"Maori" party emerges fully 
on to the national political 
stage, it will be in Auckland 
first. 

No one is confidently 
predicting what will happen in 
the Northern Maori electorate 
this November. 

Mat RBta did better than 
radicals usually do in last year's 
by-election. Most Northern 
Maori votes are in Auckland 
and the old allegiance to 
Labour has been under strain. 

But whether Mana 
Motuhake, itself experiencing 
(he usual internal divisive 
strains of early development of 
a new political movement, can 
divorce Maori voters from 
Labour is not clear. 

Labour has problems with 
ihe white electorate, too. 

Muidoon hr si exposed the 
developing softness in Labour's 
traditional support in 1975, 
when he exploited conservative 
lower middle class and working 
class prejudices skilfully to 
demolish Labour, particularly 
in Auckland where the swing to 
National was 2 percentage 
points higher than for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. 

That soli ness became starkly 
evident after the East Coast 
Bays by-election as the Labour 
support in the Hcylen Poll 


plummeted and Social Credit’s 
rose. 

But evidence for the soilness 
in Auckland goes back further 
than that. 

Graph I shows the degree by 
which Labour's share of the 
vote compared with National's 
was better in Auckland than in 
non-Maori electorates as a 
whole. 

(The base line measures the 
countrywide difference be¬ 
tween the parties as if it was 
constant, though, of course, it 
sometimes gave a Labour lead 
and sometimes a National lead; 
the upper line gives the extent 
to which the corresponding 
Auckland difference was more 
favourable to Labour, though 
even in Auckland sometimes 
Labour trailed National — in 
1951 and 1975, for example.) 

In the early 1950s there was 
not much change. Then from 
1957 to 1966, Auckland waxed 
more favourable to Labour, in 
both 1957 and 1966 (both years 
of economic tension), giving 
higher swings to Labour in 
Auckland than generally. 

Then came the full weight of 
the boom — and perhaps the 
emergence of Muidoon as a na¬ 
tional figure as Minister of 
Finance. 

In 1969 Auckland saved the 
National Government, giving a 
pronounced swing to National 
while ihe rest of the country 
was going towards Labour, 
That trend continued through 
the boom to 1975. 

In 1978, another year of 
economic strain, Labour picked 
up again in Auckland — 
perhaps by a bit more than the 
graph shows, since three new 
electorates that year, though 
predominantly suburban, also 
included chunks of farmland, 
not discounted in the calcula¬ 
tions. 

That should have made 
Auckland logically good hunt¬ 
ing ground for Labour this 
year, with, perhaps, higher- 
t ban-average swings away from 
National. 

But, as graph II shows, 
Hcylen Poll measurements sug¬ 
gest Auckland has this year so 
far been more unfavourable to 
Labour than the rest of the 
country. Note the sudden 
plunge in the graph between 
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THE shadow of the Electoral 
Court lies over the Hunua elec¬ 
torate. Findings of double 
voting and other dubious prac¬ 
tices and a narrow interpreta¬ 
tion of what makes a vote valid 
wrenched the seat from 
labour's election-night win¬ 
ner, Malcolm Douglas and 
handed it to National's 
Winston Peters. 

That makes Hunua a special 
target for Labour, which feels it 
was robbed — especially when 
a year later the Appeal Court 
ruled that in future the 
disallowed "ticks and crosses" 
votes should be allowed. 

But for all the pious talk m 
the lime that Douglas was the 
rightful MP, the Labour Party 
has not stood by him. In a bit¬ 
terly contested sclciiion last 
year it chose Colin Moyle, the 
highly regarded lornu-r 
Minister of Agriculture who 


Mangerc and Hunua in 1977 
and in the 1978 general election 
in Whangarei as Labour’s can¬ 
didate — to obliterate the slur 
with a renewed endorsement of 
voters. 

Hut National lias its loser, 
too. The Hunua campaign co¬ 
ordinator, Mike Flanagan, 
managed the campaign lor 1 .es 
Gnndar in Rangiiikci in 1978. 

Having learnt there that ap¬ 
pearances can be deceptive, 
Flanagan will be taking no 
chalices in the third most 
marginal National-held scat in 

the country. 

Nor will Peters, a Maori 
lawyer whose own vote in 
Hunua in 1978 was disallowed 
— because lie was on the Maori 
roll. 

Pelvis urgjiiised thoroughly 
io win the National nomination 
in l l *7W, rcpoi tally arriving at 
ihe selection meeting with 90 


tor (see article on Pakuranga) in 
Howick and the fact that the 
south borders on Social Credit 
farmer country and the big 
swing starts to make sense. 

Howick was an important 
base for Duwnie in 1975 and 
National Olfirials now see that 
as a weak link (though they 
claim unconnected with what is 
going on in Pakuranga now). 


Efforts have been made to beef 
up the organisation there. 

For Labour the base is ob¬ 
viously Ouira, where the prin¬ 
cipal problem will he to get its 
supporters to vole and make 
sure they volt correctly. 

Hm Aloyle's reputation as an 
o ii i st a tui i n g Agriculture 
Minister and ihe fact that lie 
now farms for a living in 


Northland should extract the 
maximum Hint Labour can 
from the rural arcus. 

The wild card is Social 
Credit. Hunua holders on 
Hauraki, one of the seals most 
likely m fall id Social Credit, if 
any do. Howick borders 
Pakumnpt which Inis l-'ost 
Cuiisi Hays tendencies. S«»iii« 
working-class Labour areas 


have shown a weakness lb 
Social Credit. 

It is still shaping as a two- 
way con lIS! and, ill the shadow 
of file electoral Cuutl, a biltei 
one. Hut quiet-spoken Ixinnuni 
Franklin t, Dimly cornu, illoi 
(ieolf Mmell, one *»l the old- 
guard Nj it teds, could have .in 
itupi'i i.tiii :,.iy m winch "i hi - 
opponents wins. 
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February und March, after the 
Mangerc pickets dispute, 
which iiffecicd Auckland inure 
than anywhere else. 

Auckland seems to have been 
getting less unfavourable to 
Labour since April and — the 
wild card of the Springbok tour 
as yet uncountable — maybe it 
will cross back over into the 
black before the election. 

But the jitters in Labour 
circles in Auckland, based on 
canvassing and internal party 
morale, seem to have been 
justified. Likewise, National 
hopes of picking, up seats in 
Auckland, even while possibly 
losing them to Labour 
elsewhere, have had some 
foundation. 


So National Inis been aiming 
Us sights at seals on the 
isihiniis where housing changes 
and ii change of candidate in 
une case might lend lurihcr 
help (see Pages 36 and 37). 
Oiichunga anti Roskill, both 
held by Labour with majorities 
around 1500, arc the targets. 

Notional holds, ton, some 
hope in Waitakcrc. But this 
lime the south — where hupcs 
of gains were high in 1978 in 
Papntoetoe and Manurcwa — 
seems less vulnerable (though 
watch Papatnetoc). 

Labour's best hopes lie in 
Hunua (see Page 35), held with 
a knife-edge majority on a court 
reversal of the 1978 result, 
Eden on the isthmus (majority 


fi.|K) mill Ilelcnsville (tnaioni. 

11o«J) in ihe north-west 
twice iu the past four clectio« 
Labour has had seats snatew 1 
from its grasp that it thou? 111 
were its lor the asking. 

Hut a more absorbing strug¬ 
gle is raking place between N 3- 
tional and Social Credit, a 
Social Credit tries to hoi » 
1980 gain in East Coast 
(see Pngc 40) and puts the W 1 
un in a very similar suburb® 
the east, Pakuranga (see ftp 
38). In both seats, Labw' 
presence has melted away- 

Social Credit is also sirMS 
enough in the west (see .WP 
38) to force the possibility * 
three-way contest with die 
major parties. 



SOMETHING like normality seams to have 
returned to the polls, if not to politics. Four 
months out from the election, the two mein par- 
tiss have put a clear margin between 
themselves and Social Credit. 

The scene is reminiscent of the situation 
three years ago, going into the 1978 election. 

Throughout that winter National held a 8 to 7 
per cent margin over Labour in the Heylen Poll, 
with Social Credit third and sliding. 

So in tha Heylen Poll this winter (taken for 
TVNZ and National Business Review) National's 
margin was 4.6 per cent on June 6 and 8 per 
cant on July 11, while Social Credit continued 
to slip gently down from its March peak. 

There la a difference this time. Social Credit Is 
about 10 percentage points higher than it was 
In midwinter 1978. 

So, if the. 1978 pattern of a springtime 
resurgence for Social Credit is repeated (as It 
was in both 197.9 and 1980), Social Credit 
could look forward confidently to meeting its 


original 1981 target of around 26 P 8r 
the vote — and between four and eight 
Even on a strictly two-party basis, los6{ | 
tionalists might remember that Labour 
tha gap with a rush in November In 1 ijVkop- 
there is no certainty for Labourites that vw 
pen again: In 1978 National was on 8 lonfl ‘I up . 
downward trend and Labour on a lonB: ,er8 ‘ 
ward trend and If anything that seems .to P® 
other way round this wlntar. : 

And the Springbok tour muddles tbs P ■ [,. 
still more. The July 11 poll was taktm 8 ^ 
before the Springboks' arrival and 8, ‘[ eB ,>Lj s i 
tour had leapt to 18 per cent sa •. 
urgent problem" from 3 percent In Juna< r)1o0 t 
But how long it will atay a key Issue b. 8 .^ 
point. The Industrial unrest of Februaiy ^ 
concerns about unions and strikes UP .VlfL - 

cent In March; but it, evaporated WIT . 

months and is now only 1 per cent-^. ■ ^ 
If that happens after tha Springs 8 *, 
gone, we will go'back to unemployment- : y . . 


1977 ar '* ament Un£ * er H ‘ n 

3/ selec, ion left behind a 
divided party organisation 

Ss* '; ad split three ways 
5™ t rce s,r0n e candidates: 

and Jill Amos, 
estranged wife of the former 

Amos 8110 " Minisler » phii 

Moyk is a somewhat aloof 
jnan some call a loner. By the 

Mnn 6 rcs,gned bis safe seat of 
SgJlW 7 membership 
Pitifully low levels. Hardly 

d ^ l P e t0 fight a marginal. 
0 ° ni he « also a skilled 
the Ser * W ' t b* fi* example, 
M arih * lun ? in B 1970 

:r„ b ; rou * h b y-®»«ti 0n 

ly S- h ?. SUCCesse9 ‘ P «vious- 
M bour observers in- 
no w £?}. ? e ^Banisation has 
SHI? w d t0 B e ther. 

Qv *he candidate 

- an?* b* 0 legacies: veiled 

PutSn UQ ^ bstftntiated ~ bn- 
KX thM led btdirectly to 

losies ® natl0ni and a trail of 
in selections in 


per cent of the delegates on his 
side. 

But he then saw recorded 
against him one of the biggest 
swings in the country. 

Some people put that down 
to his being a Maori, but that's 
rather old-fashioned thinking. 

More probably, it was a com¬ 
bination of unusual factors. 

Hunua is an electorate 
without b heart. In the north¬ 
west it takes in a large chunk of 
working class Otara — state- 
housed and often brown- 
skinned. 

In the north-east it takes in 
Howick, plutey suburb of the 
debt-ridden upwardly mobile. 

And, io confuse matters in 
what is usually thought of as 
an "Auckland” seat,. Hunua 
stretches well to the south iiito 
farming country. 

It was in the working class 
Break of the country that 
Labour got its biggest swing in 
1978. 

Add to that a possible 
spillover of the “Downle" ftc 
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Philips P5002 with 
other word w 

processors would save you a 
trouble. 

For a start, which processor to buy 
would be easy. And if It wasn't the 
Philips P5002, we'd be very surprised. 

But we're biased. You're not. Even 
so, we ask you to make a detailed 

feature-by-feature comparison of the 
P5002 and any other word processor. 

Unfortunately, advertising 
regulations prevent usfrom making 
such a comparison here. But please call 
your nearest Philips office, or fill In , 

the coupon. • • ■ V • 

We believe our word processor is so 
good you'll end up as biased as we are. - 


Post this coupon for further Information on the 
PE002 Word Processor or the Philips range to: 
Philips Electrical Industries 
DATA SYSTEMS DATA SYSTEMS 

P.O. Box 41021 P.O. Box 2097 

Mt Albert, Auckland Wellington 
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The Auckland scene 


No isthmus is an island — but will 


WHEN Nationalists look for 
potential long-term gains in 
Auckland, they focus on the 
central isthmus. 

The flight from the city cen¬ 
tre which fuelled a National 
harvest of new scats on the 
North Shore and in the east has 
reversed into a flight back to 
the centre. 

Parnell has already been gen- 
i rified. Ponsonby is changing 
hands from underprivileged 
Polynesians to overmortgaged 
young middie-class liberals. 

Houses in Ml Eden that a 
lew years ago would have been 
dismissed as fuddy-duddy, bor¬ 
ing and most definitely un- 
trendy are back in fashion, fet¬ 
ching from $60,000 upwards. 
South of One Tree Hill a hand 
ol'ordinary housing is dunging 
occupiers. In the southern 
reaches of RoskiLl a mini- 
Pakunmga is rising from the 
last of the open spaces. 

Once solid, settled and/or 
decaying, the heart of the old 
Auckland metropolis is alive 
again with movement. It is a 
rich hunting ground for (he 
psephologists (students of 
voiing habits). 


Rematch 


'lop of most Nationalist:.* 
targets is Onehimga. Glainour- 
vandidaie Sue Wood is nving 
to unseat Mili-nf-ihe-carili Fred 
Gerhic, who heal her in last 
year*? by-election. 

Gerhic lus u special impor¬ 
tance: for Labour: not oulv is he 



Fred Gerbic . . . "ethnic" 

“eihnic” (a Dalmaiinn by de¬ 
scent); he is also a working class 
trade unionist — and there have 
not been too many of them 
come into Labour’s parliamen¬ 
tary ranks in the past 10 years. 

Mind you, even he is not 
strictly a real trade unionist, 
having spent ihe last decade as 
an industrial mediator (and a 
good one) after moving on from 
Tony Ncary’s Electrical 
Workers Union. Nowadays he 
lives noi down on the flat 
among the proletariat but on 
the heights above Manukuu 
Harbour. 

Hut Gerhic is such a rarity 
that lie is already an 
under.ltidy for the labour port¬ 
folio in a Labour Government. 
As one senior Labour man put 
it, Gerhic is positioned behind 
ollicial spokesman Eddie Isbcy 


(former waterfront unionist) 
like a pursuit team cyclist. 

Gerbic radiates an unpreten¬ 
tious, down-io-earih pleasant¬ 
ness. He seems made to order 
to hold the working class vote. 

Party workers in a revitalised 
electorate organisation seem 
delighted to be working with 
him after years of safe-scat fief- 
dom under Hugh Watt and a 
half-decade of Frank Rogers’ 
idiosyncrasies. 

They are claiming more than 
30 canvassers in the field and 
insist they find no swing 
against Labour. 

Hut Onchungd is not just 
working class. Ii is three elec- 
mrates in one. 

In the north is tree-lined irue- 
hluc F.psom. To the cast is 
50-50 Ellerslie, which leans a 
little Labour's way, and from 
there a bund sweeps westwards 
to tlte north of Onchunga 
township to Royal Oak and 
down to the sea, gening 
gradually more National as one 
goes. 

In the south on the fiat is 
dense Labour territory, with 70 
per ecu t-pi us shares of the vote. 

Gelling Epsom out to vote 
lor National is crucial. In 1978, 
a lm stayed home, in protest at 
Prime Minister Robert Mul- 
Joon's abrasiveness. 

In the 1980 hy-clection ihcy 
came out lor nice Sue Wood, 
and gave Labour poll-watchers 
a fright as their early results 
suggested a pro-National swing 
on by-election night. 

Hut they might May home 


again, given good cause (too 
strong and illiberal a Govern¬ 
ment line over tour protests?). 
Labour has opened a new 
branch there and claims silli¬ 
ness in National support. 

National's hopes centre cm 
the south-west corner of the 
electorate, where a sort of 
suburban renewal is under 
way. Wood lives there herself 
and is almost symbolic of the 
change, having moved there 
from Epsom four years ago. 

The by-election showed signs 
of a shift in voting patterns and 
this has been confirmed by re- 



Sue Wood . . . glamour 

cent canvassing figures and 
house meetings. 

Wood is star quality within 
flic National Party. 

Still only 32, she is in her 
fifth term as woman vice¬ 
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president. That has been a role 
for token women in the past, 
but Wood — though possessing 
all the hal-and-glnves style a 
top National woman needs — 
lias proved u last learner. 

A few years ago, an acquaint¬ 
ance could refer to her as "scat¬ 
ty'’. She is still a hit green in 
some respects, but has proved 
unexpectedly adept at ex¬ 
ploiting tlte networks inside the 
George Chapman National 
Party to promote a new brand 
of pushy, liberal women. 

Hacking her is another pushy 
young high-fiier, 29-year-old 
public telaiioiis executive 
Murry McCully who is sin ring 
ihe previously moribund local 
organisation into life. 

His link dates back to 1*175 
when he enticed hke-inindedly 
liberal young mother Wood 
(husband Terry, “Mr Sue 
Wood”, two daughters) into 
helping on his near-successful 
campaign fur Auckland Cen¬ 
tral. 


Labour be swamped in ‘nouveau (National) riche’ tidal wave? 


Safe bets 



Auckland Central lias tan¬ 
talised National for smile yeais. 
hi 1%9 il hoped Tuugau 
lawyer Clive Edwards iniglu do 
the trick. Then in 1975 there 
was McCully. 

This year there is a lokcii 
Cook Islander, Doris Reid, but 
Labour's nuiibiisiUMis can¬ 
didate for worst-dressed mail ul 
die decade, Rkh.-ud JVehble, 
should noi he doubled. Na- 
lional’s hopes lor that seat ate 


I .10 Scott . . . disarming 

longer-term, when the hoium: 
regeneration is cumpleie. 

Much the same goes for Mi jj 
Albert, which fell inm the 
marginal class after 1975, be 
which should he sale this tinu 
lor Labour in the hands * 
political studies lecturer Hekc 
Clark. 

(dark is arguably the urn- 1 
powerlul woman — at 51 — r 
the Labour Pal IV. A d»* 
friend o| picsideni Jim Aider 
ton and pinh.ibly nisirnmeuL 
m gelling him elected, tlfl! 
Gnu re d die uiipuriain uutem.' 
-eat*, strategy cum mi tee. 

High hopes 

Three seats, drier 
candidates. So 11 is jls*’ lf 
Roskill where 1 '.beryl I'jrvn- 


hopes for another National 
upset. 

Roskill drifted into 
National’s vision on the 1975 
high tide when lawyer John 
Priestley, these days a member 
of the Cinematograph Films 
Appeal Board and a deputy 
chairman or the Auckland divi¬ 
sion of the party, was only 530 
votes short of unseating veteran 
Arthur Faulkner. 

Self-made restaurant chain 
owner John Banks watched the 
tide ebb in 1978 and has gone 
ofT to grcener(?) pastures in 
Whangarei. But there is a 
school of thought in Auckland 
which rates Roskill as 
National’s best chance. 

Priestley is keeping a close 
eye on the campaign and 
Rcmuera electorate ex- 
chairmnn John Peebles has 
been enlisted as campaign 
manager. Any sort of swing to 
National in Auckland, it is 
argued, could tip a gentrifying 
Roskill its way. 

At 36, Parsons, a finance 
company executive, would 
once have been called a young 
candidate. But in Roskill she is 
the oldest of the three: 
Labour's Phil GolT is 29 and 
Social Credit’s Chris Lynch 30. 

Parsons is liberal and sedate¬ 
ly determined, a refugee from 
Aussie Malcolm’s conservative 
Eden electorate organisation 
where once she held branch of¬ 
fice. Guff is — or has been — 
radical left and vigorous, a 
sharp contrast with the glad¬ 


handing conservatism of outgo¬ 
ing Arthur Faulkner. 

Faulkner has watched the 
flood of state houses into the 
electorate in the early 1950s tip 
it Labour's and his way in 1957 
and has seen the influx of 
“executive-type’’ own-your- 
own houses push the tide back 
the other way. 

If GofV succeeds in holding 
the seat he may have his work 
cut out to hold on to it over the 
long term. But he is no novice: 
he was Mike Moore's cam¬ 
paign manager during his Eden 
days. 

A few months ago that “if 
had some substance, with 
Labour trailing National by 10 
points countrywide in the polls 
and by even more in Auckland. 
But, with the gap closing and 
the fears of a Labour-sapping 
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Social Credit surge subsiding, 
the prospects of a National gain 
have somewhat receded. 


Offbeat 


Aussie Malcolm .. threatened 


But, if Labour breathes easier 
about Roskill and Onehunga, it 
is not cocky about its chances 
in Eden. 

For r start it took a risk in 
selecting Ian Scott, one of the 
Anderton inner circle and New 
Zealand’s most public 
homosexual. 

In these enlightened days it 
seems preposterous that Scott’s 
sexual orientation, as the cur¬ 
rent jargon puis it, could count 
against him. But some party 
conservatives think so. 

They would not think so if 
they could see Scott in action. 
Face to face he is disarmingly 
charming to — and charmingly 
disarming of — his critiis. 

He is one of the few can¬ 
didates who is wholly at case 
with children. When leader Bill 
Rowling visited a mentally han¬ 
dicapped centre earlier this 
with Scott, the only way some 
of the young kids could be en¬ 
ticed close enough to Rowling 
lor a photograph of the two was 
for Scott to stand behind him, 
magnet-like. 

Whatever the misgivings nl 
older hands, and despite bu 
because ol?) :i sonicwltui cheer¬ 
fully oilhaikl, |okey an mule on 
Scott's part, his campaign 
seems to have some momen¬ 
tum. 

As belli s I lie elexioMle, 'he 



Epsom . . . vital area for National 


campaign has a distinct 
quirkiuess. Fund-raising is not 
by the usual mundane methods 
such as housic games or 
fleamarkets; Labour in Eden 
sells souvenir posters of Ml 
Eden with a white dove above 
painted by Fat Manly (in, nf 
course, a limited edition). 

Reviewed well in the 
■luck hi ml Sm. the posters are 
now going lor up to $ 100 , 
framed, in Kciuucra — with the 
“Dr Lm Scott, Labour, Eden” 
subscript removed, to proiecl 
Tory sensibilities. 

Eden is iluu smi ot elec¬ 
torate; a bit nlUieai, with iraiis- 
iting students (though fewer 
than once), imnugraiing trend¬ 
ies huving up and dome up 
dreadful UiAv-l.icLs buses. 


pretentious linlc restaurants 
and its own :ili -house movie 
theatre. The money in FUeil is 
not captive National. 

Who knows, they might go 
for Scull, as once, for dificteiit 
reasons, they went for Moore. 

And Scot! could hardly hope 
lor a better defined opponent. 
In an electorate where the abor¬ 
tion issue Mimiildcis on, enn- 
seiviitive Malcolm, underpin¬ 
ned by a tightly run electorate 
organisation, is not raid-proof. 

In 197S, i.oine .iborinm 
libetills set up a national Alter¬ 
native move mein Had they 
found ;i good candidate in 
siphon oil di-.jlh'iled hber.il 
N.ilioti.d soles, tins uii-.'lu 
has-: handed t 1 1 '•-■•U to 


Labour's John HinchclifTc. But 
they didn’t. So Malcolm 
stayed. 

Eden will not lack interest. 
For 30 years or more it lias 
been a marginal seat and it is 
again this year. 

But its very marginatiiy 
masked a gradual shift towards 
National, evident in the WfiUs 
ns Jolin Rae held on tn it with 
paper-thin majorities, election 
after election, even us 
National’s support declined 
elsewhere. 

In 1975 that drift became 
starkly evident and 1978 rein¬ 
forced the underlying pattern, 
with u lower-ihan-aversigc 
swing to Labour. Thai makes 
Scott’s task all the lurdei and 
puls Eden as a longshot 111 the 
prediction lists. 

There is an added complica¬ 
tion. The Social Gre-dit can¬ 
didate’s name is also Stoll 
(Alan). 

He added his own 
charnelerisi icsilly dilie 1 ent 
touch to the campaign with a 
leaflet which invited voters to 
tell him what they thought 
al»*uii key issues and i>nn Social 
Llredit. with tlie chance ol win¬ 
ning a pri/.e. 

IK- lias had hJU replies, 
eiloiii'll to warm his hopes h, 
and to brim- lum hi nev. 
It iv tube 1 

but lh». value >•! I hr C-.clcl-i- 
should Ii--t he IIKMMII csl In 
le.pni.se- alone. Alan V» ,r i -. 
I. alhr has help-.-.I le«p Ivivii 
ili.it little bu olfi.i:it. 
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Way out west. . . three parties reach for holsters in high November noon shootouts 


WEST Auckland is three-way 
country. Battling it out in what 
they see as marginals. Labour 
and National cannot forget 
there is a third contender. 

If Social Credit finished up 
with 30 per cent of the vote 
countrywide in November, 
Heiensville and Waitakere 
would be likely gains. 

There is nothing particularly 
surprising in that. West 
Auckland has always been 
more sympathetic to Social 
Credit than the more settled 
parts of the metropolis. 

Back in the 1950s the old 
Waitakere and Waitemata elec¬ 
torates were returning up to 
twice us many votes for the 


league as in the electorates on 
the isthmus. 

In 1978, Social Credit took 
4510 votes, or 23.4 per cent of 
the vote, in Heiensville, which 
is better than the 20 per cent it 
got in East Coast Bays and hard 
up behind its performance in 
the Waikato rural seats and in 
Hastings, where deputy leader 
Jeremy Dwyer had high hopes 
of winning. 

Waitakere, with 3731 votes, 
scored 19.1 per cent for Social 
Credit, putting it fifth in the 
Auckland region behind three 
others in the 19 to 20 per cent 
bracket. 

Why west Auckland should 
have been more sympathetic to 


Social Credit than the rest 
not easy to define. 

Some of the answer may lie 
in a belief among west 
Aucklanders themselves that 
they are a bit different from the 
rest. While other Aucklanders 
spread themselves out from the 
1950s onwards along the 
coastline with its obvious 
recreational advantages, west 
Aucklanders headed for the 
bush and the hinterland. 

Certainly in Waitakere, this 
“difference” has made for an 
idiosyncratic type of National 
supporter. 

The people who went west to 
the Titirangi hills en route to 
success have tended not to 
graduate on to Remuera, as 


their counterparts in, sny, 
Pakuranga, hove. Instead, they 
have added to their modest 
bush-hidden houses, gradually 
turning the area into a sort of 
invisible pool of affluence. 

With the growth has gone sin 
emerging Nationalism — bin of 
a decidedly liberal slant. People 
in Titirangi might go Tor the 
upmarket National wine, but 
they often have friends across 
the social democratic fence. 

Two of them: Mike Wall, ar¬ 
chitect of the 1975 and 1978 
advertising campaigns for Na¬ 
tional and backroom local en¬ 
courage r; and Boh Harvey, 
whose campaigns for Labour in 
1969 and 1972 revolutionised 
political advertising and who is 


helping Labour incumbent 
Ralph Maxwell. 

Maxwell survived a National 
assault in 1*>78 by 2006 votes 
and so, Social Credit considera¬ 
tions apart, musi be considered 
relatively safe. 

But there have been reports 
of successful Social Crcdii raids 
down on the tints in Kelsion 
and Glen Eden where Labour 
draws must of its strength. 

That wild card gives Na¬ 
tional hopes of squeezing 
through the middle. But if it 
got out of hand, Social Credit's 
high hopes of putting energy 
and environment spokesperson 
Pat Wujcik into the I louse 
could be realised. 

Wojcik's “portfolios'' and 


IS TOUR LALJNElKY BILL 
COSTINGTOUAN ARM AND A LEG? 


An On Premise Laundry System 
can slash that bill by at least 35%. 

Yet, some people would rather 
let themselves be taken to the cleaners, 
week after week, than handle that 
not-so-dirtv work that their off-peak 
labour could do for nothing. It’s hard 
to believe. But it still happens. 

In these cost conscious times 
O.P.L. makes so much sense. 

We supply everything you 
need. The right detergents, full 
service back-up and washing and 
drying units that will easily fit in 
to otherwise unoccupied space. 

All this on a fixed rate 
inflation proof rental. 

The plan is this. Take out a 
six year contract and, at the end 
of that time, you’ll be given the 
opportunity to renew for another 
four years at the same rate as the 
original. 

It’s a great cost saving now! 

Just think what you'll save over 
ten years considering the 15% 
annual rate of inflation. Not to 
mention your present outside 
laundry bill which you can safely 
bet is doubling every five years. 

If you don’t already own 
your own garments or linen, we 
can help you out. 


Find out more about who we are 
and how it works. Call us. Or send in 
the coupon. 

You’ll be impressed by the list of 
diverse businesses who’ve already 
saved a bundle on their laundry bills 
by using an O.P.L. system. 



Name. 

Position. 

Company.. 

Address. 

Telephone.. 


O. P.L. Systems. 

P. O. Box 4211, 
Auckland, I. 
Telephone 686-008. 



081 038108 



her championing ofakenutnts 
to the Government’s faL 
methanol and synthetic who! 
programme could pick upsome 
“1 ,hc disappearing Vahiei 
vote. 

The fact that she lives is 
tilen Eden should help her 
l*» L h Labour votes there (st^ 
says roughly a third of her sup 
port comes from Glen Eden], 
And, having been through tw 
elections, she is a seasoned can¬ 
didate. 

She might also split yiih 
Maxwell the spinoff from 3 
sense west Aucklanders haveof 
being the isthmus’s poor rd> 
lion. The rail link with theceo- 
iral city has run down. Then 
has been liulc progress with iJk 
W aitakere hospital. 

Maxwell is not regarded is 
Auckland Labour circles as tin 
city's best organiser and mud I 
of his on-thc-ground backup 
operation was generated frota 
outside the electorate in 1975 
— partly from rhe effidor 
machine Jonathan Hunt runsin 
rock-solid neighbouring Nti 
I.ynn. 

This should not be the cue 
this time. The resulting earlier 
start to Maxwell’s campaip 
should he better able to cook 
National at least. 

Whether it will stem ik 
Social Credit surge is inode 
mat ter. Maxwell, not one 0 :' 
1 41 hour's heavyweights, in¬ 
furiated puny big guns in 19K 


Downie - 

GAVIN Downie lives on in 
Pakuranga — not as anMPbi* 
ns a ghostly presence, blighting 
the National cause. 

Downie was not the iw' 
popular of Ml’s and when to 
old electorate was divided i 
1974, putting his home based 
llowick in the marginal Hudw 
seat, he was challenged 
beaten for the PakurwjJ 
nomination by Pul Hunt. 

Hunt in his turn has notbttf 
one of those conspicuowf 
"more market" MPs who if 
peal to electorates 
l’ukurunga and in some H* 
lioiiol eyes he is too much 0 
apologist for Prime MJois«x 
Robert Muldoon. And fj* 
Downie vote — 4455 ei **> ^ 
dependent in 1978 — u “P 
parcntly in no hurry to rd* 11 
to the fold. , ... 

Social Credit, armed 
list of Downie supported ** ; 
been working on that vote. • 
hopes to "do an East Cfltf . 
Bays" - win a formerly w* 
urban scat off National. r 

East Coast Bays also stood v j. 
independent National c j 
didate in 1978 who took j. 
votes. When by-election ttfw 
came round in September • I 

year, Social Credit raided tt^ t 

votes and Labour votes “ “ 
together a winning i 

Ever i . 

strategists have feared ■ 
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by SBying Labour should come 
to an arrangement with Social 
Credit to avert disaster. Now 
he is saying Social Credit 
voters should return to their 
“rightful place” — with 
Labour. 

National's hopes rest on an 
intense young lawyer, Martin 
Gummer, a former Young Na¬ 
tionals chairman. That post 
seems now a passport to can¬ 
didacy. His predecessor (and 
flatmate) Murray McCully 
stood in Auckland Central in 
1975 and is now managing Sue 
Wood's Onehunga campaign 
this rime. His successor, Simon 
Upton, succeeded to Lance 
Adams-Schneider's safe seat of 
Waikato. 

Guminer is methodical and 
earnest, which won him the 
imminuiion (having missed mil 
in Whaiigaiei). He is liberal in 
1*4 ky stance (which has gm 
him badly nibble wiili l'liiuc 
Minister Robert Muldnon. 
who has tailed him ‘‘disloyal"), 
which goes down in Tilirailgi. 

But he does inn have ihe 
much of zaniness llutl swim to 
go with the area. 

I-lighiiness, tin*? After the 
l'l78 deleal the electorate Weill 
into decay and has had to 
lehuild. The main impetus has 
come I rum a new bunch m 
South Titirangi, which may 
lack expel iein e but is not show 
mi enthusiasm. 

A sort of "kmdv network" oi 


young mothers has been 
organising coffee meetings and 
raffles and is co-ordinating the 
canvass. But over the fence 
discussions arc part of the push 
which is bringing the locals in¬ 
to party work. 


Up north... in 
Heiensville 

West Auckland had always 
been thought “red" by 
Auckland Nationalists until 
1975. In that year rwo 
longstanding Labour majorities 
in the west were severely 
shaken — and Dail Jones sneak¬ 
ed through unexpectedly in 
Waiicimi:i at ihe upper end of 
the harbour. 

The 1677 houiul.uy teadiusl* 
ilieiil pushed Jones iinilllWUrds 
mid westward-, mm com- 
p.u alive saleiy in the new 
Helensvillc Mill. But in l*»7K 
Labour's J-.uk Elder (one of ns 
many M.hiiii|ic;tJier liiilidaies) 
irimiiu.il h.uk the paper minori¬ 
ty to 1 1 'iu. 

1 abonr thinks ii is in with .1 
real cbailee llits nine. 

11'so. it will be mote o| a local 
elloii than Iasi rune. Young 
l.ubiuu auivisis \vln« mine in 
limit outside in I'f/.H i«» work 
l'oi stiiiiemie they fell m sym- 
inn by with now ii.ivc such can¬ 
didates cIiiat 10 home in Helen 


Clark (Ml Albert) and Phil 
Goff (Roskill). 

And a number of local ac¬ 
tivists have moved on, which 
has meant some internal 
rebuilding. 

Labour's best hunting 
ground is in the south, among 
the acres of depressing under- 
serviced box-like liny new 
houses perched on the mud nf 
Massey by ihe mass developers 
of the late 1970s and in parts of 
the more settled losvcr-io- 
iiiiddlc-incoine Henderson. 

National's strength lies in ihe 
northern harboursidc suburbs, 
including the air force bases oi' 
Whcnuapui and Hobson villc, 
and in ihe wine-growing and 
pastoral countryside and small 
liiwits stretching up to ihe 
south .side of 1 he Kaiparu liar* 
Ihiiii . 

Both are vulnerable In Social 
iiicdit uiikuiu*. ihe uniggling 
v.-oiling 1 lav. living to liny 


ihcir boxes at high repayments, 
among the small businessmen 
;md among the small farmers 
typical of the area. 

Heiensville electorate 
horders on Kaipara, where 
Social Credit polled second 
highest last lime and where 
Ncv McConachy needs only n 
2 per cent swing to win this 
lime. 

And Social Credit has a high- 
profile candidate in David 
Howes, iis industrial relations 
spokesperson and past policy 
convener, who stood in Roskill 
in 1978. 

Socrcds pm HelensviJJc high 
on their list of urban hopefuls 
— third alter East Coast Bays 
and I’iikuranga. They say can¬ 
vassing is going well and there 
is .1 giHid di.il mure interesi in 
ihe sivrul uies'..iee than in ihe 
past. Sucial Credit uHici-ils also 
believe 11 owes in ihe man m get 

llle HK-.N.U7C .ieI«»«'.. 



still haunting Hunt 

will happen in Pakuranga. 


The two electorates have 
much in common. At the ex¬ 
treme edges of metropolitan 
Auckland, close to the water’s 
edge, they have represented not 
old, settled wealth (though each 
has its solid, affluent pockets), 
but aspiring wealth, most of it 
borrowed. 

Even the less-well-off bits are 
of the sort likely to be looking 
to the state not for rental 
houses, but mortgages to buy 
their own. 

This is the sort of electorate 
that wants to be part of the Na¬ 
tional swim but can’t quite af¬ 
ford It any more and is getting 
angry about it. They were built 
in the high-tide of the pre-1974 
boom and now the tide has 
receded. 

But there is now a sharp con¬ 
trast between the National 
organisations. 

Where in East Coast Bays the 
organisation has rebuilt around 
economist candidate Don 
Brash, drawing in people 
unhappy with the Government 
but seeing in Brash a sym¬ 
pathetic spirit, Pakuranga has 
been wracked with divisions 
and apathy. 

Membership is low — the 
New Zealand Herald put it at 
400 in June — and electorate 
chairman Lawrie Carr's ex¬ 
planation is unconvincing: that 
people in the electorate have lit¬ 
tle spare money to join the Na¬ 
tional Tarty because of com¬ 
mitments. 

Carr, a retired rear-admiral, 
is not regarded highly 
elsewhere in the Auckland divi¬ 
sion as an organiser. He was 
dropped as a dominion coun¬ 
cillor of the party this year. 

He told National Business 
Review he cannot see what the 
fuss is about. 

It was just this cheerful op¬ 
timism in the face of what 
others see as an impending 
Social Credit deluge that en¬ 
couraged divisional chairman 
pHt Baker to complain in the 
Herald: “We have given 
enough advice to Pakuranga to 



Gavin Downlo . . . omen 

sink a ship, but the chairman 
and the MP don’t accept it." 

The Herald article helped get 
the message through. Now 
matters arc said to be improv¬ 
ing, though there is a 
widespread belief in Auckland 
that Hunt still has his work cut 
out. 

Meanwhile the Social 
Crediters have made the con* 
test a two-horse race. Candidate 
Neil Morrison, a hearty though 
unspectacular cartage contrac¬ 
tor, is stsnding for the third 
time and believes this time he 
can make it. 

There have been some East 
Coast Bays-type hall-overflow 
meetings in Pakuranga. League 
members say small business 
owners and self-employed are 
feeling the pinch and the base 
of National support has shifted 
from this “middle ground” to 
middle-level executives. 

Labour, meanwhile, runs 
third. Caught in the wash or 
the swing to Social Credit, its 
support has ebbed away to the 
party that has a real chance of 
unseating National. 

Labour has never posed 
serious opposition to National 
here (though once, when settle¬ 
ment was sparser, Bob ,Tizard 
held a “Pakuranga” seat for 
Labour). But how well Labour 
performs could determine the 
outcome: Social Credit needs .a 
Labour collapse. 

Meanwhile Labour’s Peter 
Turner, Is confident he has a 
chance. 
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l per week hotel accommodations 


Auckland 
543-169 
Wellington 
737-377 
Christchurch 
585-459 



Ideal for temporary 
or permanent out-of-town 
assignments 

The $45 Hotel Accommodation Package — 
and at this low price, staff will feel at home 
away from home and you’ll cut your expense 
budget. 

Staypack’s incredibly low prices are guaranteed till the end 
of 1981 so you can plan ahead. You can even afford <0 have staff 
stay longer if necessary at a price far below other 
accommodation schemes. While everything else in our 
economy seems to be rising in cost, Staypack’s amazingly low 
cost is a sure inflation beater. And you can’t beat the 
accommodation for the price either. 

The Staypack Deal 

Staypack offers non-facility hotel accommodation for 
only $45 per week for either a 5 or 7 day week for each 
person, there are 51 hotels in towns throughout New 

or twin room's at these lower than low 
rates. Staff will stay where there’s friendly company, dining facilities, 
and a cosy bar to relax in after a day's work. Theyll feel atnome 
away from home and be able to work harder on the job after a good 
night's rest. Plus, there’s the option of the 
Staypack meal plan. 

Of course you can unwind after your 
business is concluded by taking a holiday at 
the great Staypack rate. 

Special Budget Meal Plan 

A hearty breakfast to start the day for $3, 
cut lunches for $3 and special three-course 
set-menu dinners for only $6. 

The Staypack Standard 

Is always met. 5 2 Is a lot of hotels 
and naturally standards differ. Some are 
undoubtedly better than others but 
all meet the minimum standards 
we set ourselves. We could 
have charged premiums for 
various standards but thought 
you would prefer one reliable 
price. If you want private 
bathrooms, room service, 
private television and so 
on, don’t book Staypack 
— Hi not for you. 


Low cost 

hotel accommodation 
at these 47 locations 
throughout 
New Zealand 


,-(Ste! 


and mail this coupon for complete information 
taypack hole? accommodation. 

Name.. 

Company Name. 



Address. 


B City...;.. 

■ Telephone..... 

■ Post to: , , 

j Staypack, PO Bok 21, Auckland. 
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Almost-brash Knapp: can he catch Brash napping? Getting computer closer to user PROCEUUKS 


IF parliamentary candidates 
were chosen as horses for 
courses, you would have to 
conclude there were two races 
in East Coast Bays. 

Don Brash and Garry Knapp 
are two very different people: 
the cool, brilliant middle class 
economist refugee from left- 
leaning youth versus the good- 
looking, easy-mixing charmer 
with the down-to-earth turn of 
phrase. 

Yet each is appropriate, 
though in different ways. 

Brash is in tune with the 
market philosophy that has 
swept the National Party in the 
past (wo years, with particular 
impact in an upward-climbing 
electorate like the bays where 
even the less-well-off areas are 
not poor. 

Knapp articulates the frustra¬ 
tions of the less well-off strug¬ 
gling with inflation and high 
mortgage payments in a stag¬ 
nant economy: high tide people 
left on the beach. 

The frustrations spilt over in 
September last year and put 
Knapp unexpectedly into the 
House. 

The fire had been lit under 
the electoral cauldron in 1978 
when disgruntled National sup¬ 
porters ran an alternative can¬ 
didate against Frank Gill and 
got 3684 votes. 

The National Alternatives 
were most vocally concerned 
about Gill's conservative stand 
on abortion in a liberal elec¬ 
torate. But their protest went 
further: Gill was seen as one of 
the old school in the Govern¬ 
ment, those holding back a 
change to a freer economy. 



Don Brash . . . cool 

Having broken away then, 
the Alternatives were in no 
mood to come back in 1980 
when not enough had been 
done. Even (hough they had a 
“more market" National can¬ 
didate they could have chosen 
to force the message along 
within the party, they clearly 
fuit they needed to give the 
Government, (particularly, so 
surveys tell us, Prime Minister 
Robert Mu Ido on) a sharper 
tolt. 

They were joined by much of 
the Labour vote. From second 
with 27 per cent of the vote in 
1978, Labour dropped to third 


with 18 per cent. It is not really 
in the race this year. 

There was another special 
factor in the by-election: Social 
Credit had targeted East Coast 
Bays as its top urban hope and 
had put in a team, headed by 
Rangitikei organiser Henry 
Raynall, to work on it through 
till 1981. When the by-election 
came, Social Credit was far 
readier than the others. 

Was it an aberration? Will 


vassing and up to five house 
meetings a month. There is a 
fervour about the Social Credit 
activists, a belief that they are 
on to something that, if only 
they can hold on to it, could 
produce real change. 

It has attempted, though a bit 
falteringly, to run public “com¬ 
munity discussion workshops" 
(two to three a month now, says 
electorate chairman Chris 
Hawkins) for voters in uir theii 
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the electorate "come back to its 
senses" in November? That is 
Auckland’s most fascinating 
question. 

Social Credit has been trying 
to keep the momentum going 
with surveys, extensive can- 


views to Knapp to guide him in 
Parliament. 

Social Credit from its earliest 
days has believed that MPs 
should actually represent their 
electorates in all matters other 
than monetary policy and vote 



HlQh-tide people left on the beach (figuratively)? 


according to their voters' 
preferences. 

It may not all work quite as 
idealistically as Socreds claim 
or hope. But Social Credit 
probably has East Coast Bays 
taped at least as well as any 
other party or any other elec¬ 
torate and maybe better. 

Knapp seems to listen to his 
electorate — or at leaBt try to. 
His pro-tour stance is a result. 

He is no hardened monetary 
reformer. He was in the Na¬ 
tional Party in the early 1970s 
but drifted off when he felt that 
after 1975 it began to "move 
very much to the right". There 
was more push than pull in his 
conversion. 

Knapp had tried business on 
his own account, as a real estate 
agent, but gave that up in 1978 
about the time he first stood for 
Social Credit. So he is the 
classic small businessman turn¬ 
ed off National towards Social 
Credit. 

Opponents make something 
of his having shifted jobs 


several times. Blit that doesn’t 
seem to count. What docs 
count is a pleasant ap- 
proachability and a convincing 
appearance of sincerity. 

He is not moulded in the im¬ 
age of the lawyer/cconomist/ex- 
ecutive technocrat who seems 
to be becoming the identikit 
political Figure in modern 
politics. Knapp is no academic, 
but a plain ordinary joker, with 
a plain ordinary joker's way of 
putting thoughts together. 

And as a “people’s 
politician", able to mix easily 
in bars and on the street and 
speak the same language as the 
ordinary voter with no con¬ 
descension or pur-on, he would 
be hard to beat. Knapp may 
well have that sixth sense that 
marks out an instinctive politi¬ 
cian. 

So Brash, the 40-year-old 
economic guru of merchant 
banking (general manager ' of 
Brqadbank Corporation) and 
assorted Government bodies 
like the Planning Council, is 



Knnpp with Beeihsin ...« 
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ii"i trying to match Knappc 
home ground. 

Not fur brash the r* 

I mi His campaign plays lot, 
uimig points: a cool, brillb 
i-tuiinniic insight and a nre. 
preference for the malr 
economy. 

“If we can't move mi 
quickly in that direction £ 
hopefully accelerate it, Uo.t. 
th.ii we will not be able 
with many uf the problems:: 
l.ice currently," he says. 

This atiiiude has awr*J 
people in pi work on his ci 
ptiign team who otherwise hi.: 
only loose, though NaticcJ 
leaning, party afliliatwt 
There is a strong sense of iL 
being a Brush campaignratbc 
'h.m Minply a National « 
There is almost a feelingtb 
u is iI k- loyal opposition** 
iiij: to change the direction• 
Government policy, t. 
without changing party. 

The slogan painted onr 
liner blue ami white cawc. 
shirts: “Doit Brash-a mini - 
his own ..." 

Hut tla-n comes the a‘ 
Brush the public figure is i- 
too clinical — the dead opf& : 
of Knapp. 

So rite slogan adds: "• • •£ 
Ins heart is in the Bays’’- ( 
An adman's contrivance- - 
little hit. Hut Brash up 
not some icy technician «- 
would think nothing of 
iug you out on the 
because some accoucn^ 
figures stay you are not upw 
He comes front «i ,tr ^ 
Presbyterian background- 
father wus n leading Up*** 
church — and retain* > ^ 
t inn sense of social jn^. 
mg on the board 01 
Presbyterian Social w 
Association. . 

Thai pushed him Mitt®/; 
the left and nearly at w* 5 * 
into the Australian LaW“* 
ly. His conversion to 
was over means, not ewi- 
“l guess I was gutty ^ • 
younger days of 
the left-wing was the j 

that was concerned abour • 

pie. I no longer J* 1 ®*,*' 
all and I am absolutely^ 
ed that the free ^ ■ 
most effective way 

» 

not lt#{' 


people. 


It’ is not an easy m3*?. 


ON-LINE access, distributed 
processing, office automation; 
all current trends in the data 
processing world and all in¬ 
dicative of a similar movent uni 
— bringing the computer 
power closer to the user. 

It seems a perfectly logical 
consequence of advancing 
technology; after all, we no 
longer expect to rely on profes¬ 
sional operators to set up our 
telephone connections. 

But the integration of com¬ 
puter power into the user's nor¬ 
mal operations is a move 
fraught with difficulties and 
dangers. Some are reasonably 
obvious — there are difliculrics, 
after nil, in integrating any two 
historically different entities. 

Bui many of the pitfalls are 
peculiar to the “information 
piucc-ssing" integral uni, and 
are tmi easily obscured by ilic 
coinIbriable terms -.illudul lo 
above. 

Take, as just one example, 
“distributed processing". It is 
superficially easy in explain 
wh.ii thai means. You take 
Miinc of ilie power away from 
ilie ceill till large computer and 
"distribute" it mil to a network 
<>l small mac limes. 

Access in the central pm- 
cessni ami ns data is ilierc 
wllcil needed, but fur the m»v*i 
pan processing can proceed .n 
ilie “limn end", leaving ihe 
ceiirt.il com|HHel in gel oil Willi 
rite “lug" tasks withoul Intel- 
rtipr out. 

Aliei n.uivcly. n may turn mu 
■iijt ilie central cuinpuici is nm 
.•veil needed. A neiwurk of 
small machines m.iy each pm- 
.css the wmk nf ilie lmal "Mice 
wnli micrconiimiiiic.ili*m only 
at i he rare iniervalu when, say, 
Auckland Inis run out nf stock 
-•I a particular item uitj wants 
it* ask Wellington if n has any 
io spare. 

The form ul ihe network and 
file presence or absence of a 
central machine, would 
naturally depend crucially on 
ihe organisational sj niclure and 
ihe amount of central co¬ 
ordination Heeded. 

But surely, ihe basic argu¬ 
ment goes, distribution must 
simplify ihe workload ai jny 
poini. N«» longer do wc have to 
disentangle “our" data from a 
mass of data belonging to other 
parts of the company; no longer 
contend with them for use of 
one machine’s processing 
power, and no longer have to 
fight through the complexities 
of a giant operating system. 
The machine does our work, 
not its own. 

Most important, no longer 
do we have to relate to a vast 
Dl’ department, which 
becomes a separate power base 
and profit centre. 

Il DP is ever to be fully in¬ 
tegrated with business, and if 
the business is thinking in 
terms of individual profit cen¬ 
tres, it makes sense, surely, that 
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get across and it h D0 *^j information activities 

by a clipped, rc,alin K ,rt a particular profit 

manner and a severe, orpjjjjj i centre should be controlled 
look about the man ■ from that centre, 
what people say j; But under the single deccp- 

workstyle) that conn* 1 ® . , live heading “distributed pro- 

lv with the squarcr, cessing", we have already talk- 

younger ( 34 ) and i^. T .;. ed about four distinct things; 
nacular Knapp. ‘jfi J distributed processing proper 
To get across ft >;..laomg the actual computing 

tie warmth that work in different local 

man requires hoose ^‘ ^ !: machines) distributing the data 
where he can relax ; (storing parts or the informa- 

relax his audienc®* i.- ’ ^ - lion base in each location) and 
But house as P cct8 °f distributed con- 

slow means of (different persons at each 

Meanwhile Kn0P' h j controlling firstly what the 

^d-tandlng. t d0B sr d ; y 10 day 

It is not so much secondly, how its 

styles - for t.M 
have ho meet. 1 ! 1 ? 

which to .d . . -.u,,c#dbi^. G^ys tem [j ihejefore involved in 


down two compltf?*y^wj?! U 
lanes: 



a complexity of decision. Deci¬ 
sions, moreover, which depend 
not on a static entity but on u 
company wltosc business is 
constantly evolving and chang¬ 
ing. 

If we are to adopt the 
philosophy of putting the pro¬ 
cessing power physically close 
to ilic user, this means crucial 
sizing decisions for present and 
future. 

Ifhusiness in Auckland unex¬ 
pectedly expands, at ihe ex¬ 
pense of business in the South 
(stand, wc can hardly curve a 
chunk of)' ihe Christchurch 
machine and stick il on ihe 
Anckland machine. Willi a cen- 
lialised set-lip, redistributing 
(lie workload within ••He 
mail line would have been 
reliiiively easy. 

This doesn'i in validate 
disirdinted processing, say the 
advocates of the technique. 
Wltat you need is a diHerein 
type of distribution, which is 
superior io centralised process¬ 
ing for entirely different 
rejsons. 

Under this scheme, the pro¬ 
cessing is noi necessarily dime 
locally io the user. Itisleud, it is 
pushed out lo die machine on 
the 11 el work which happens to 
have the hgliiesi load. Input 
,ind results are all that need to 
he handled Inc.dlv: the user 
need itol know where hi 'lie 
iH.iv.ml Ins task is processed. 

• •i v. lieu.- his *l.it.i is siorvd 

l lie sircuelli tin*, kind of 
s'. acui lies in its iKsihduy to 
..•■pc ssuli ut'.'Aiiic .util clung- 
mg woil.loads. Rather ilnrn m- 
dulgiiig m the expense of-a new 
central processor, we can 
"simply" expand the network. 

Bui this lands us hack with 
ilie complexity problem; the 
probability dui most of the 
machines' power is tied up 
pushing iasks and data around 
die network and very little on 
actually performing ihe 
organisation's tasks. 

There is also the unavoidable 
feeling that the user has lost 
control over his lask; that the 
computing power is further 
away rather than closer. 

If distributed processing real¬ 
ly is to “bring the computer 
power closer to the user", 
either physically or conceptual¬ 
ly, this implies a reasonably 
“friendly" interface; a collec¬ 
tion or programs which talks 
the user’s language. 

The organisation doesn'i 
want to he landed with a multi¬ 
ple version of the original DP 
department, interpreting the 
computer’s wisdom to the peo¬ 
ple at each site who can’t speak 
jargon. 

If ihe system is likely to need 
interpretation, or if it needs fre¬ 
quent changes or maintenance 
to the programs, then you’d be 
better off with all your machine 
power and all your experts in 
the same place. 

And we haven't even tackled 
the problem of distributing the 
most important ingredient of 
the system — the information. 

It’s relatively simple to store 
your Auckland records in the 
Auckland machine and your 
Wellington records in Well¬ 
ington, if the business happens 
to be that neat, tidy and 
separable. 

But once yeu run into multi- 
centre clients, requirements for 
countrywide statistics, or the 
simple need for one office to be 
aware of what the cither is do- 
ing, then the complications 
arise again. 

If Auckland wants to have a 
continual idea of what 
Christchurch is doing, or if 


head office in Wellington warns 
in keep on eye on nil nf you, 
then ynu run into Jam “integri¬ 
ty" problems; do dill'ereni sites 
have ilie same version of what 
is supposed to be the same in¬ 
formation? 

Enough has been said i» in¬ 
dicate some tifllie aspects to be 
examined when considering 
distributed processing. The 
decision for or against will 
naturally depend on the needs 
of the individual company; but 
it is not a decision m be made 
ligliily. 

In tin tire issues of ihe MJiK 
IXitu Pftwiiing supplement, 
we will be talking in users who 
have made a success uf 
disu iluitei! processing in its 
VJiiou:. I«*ims and examining 
Imw Ihcv handled some ul* the 
•mibleliis We will also look, 



n.ilurully, at Millie users who 
deeiiled lo slay Willi ceniialised 
cuiiipiilei power. 
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The small business computer fen: people 
planning on doing big business. 


It used to be a difficult 
problem. Deciding on the 
computer best for your 
business. Especially if you've 
never had a computer before. 
But now It’s easy to choose 
right first time. 

Cromemco System Three. 
The small business computer 
with the speed, the power, the 
memory and the software 
support to play a big part in 
your most ambitious business 
plans. Because Cromemco 
does whgt until recently only a 
much larger and many times 


more expensive computer 
could do. 

Features for your growth. 
Engineering, science, 
business/accounting, word 
processing, data-base 
management, education, 
medicine and many more 
besides. Cromemco has all the 
features you need. p Fasl 
circuitry and memory lor rapid 
execution of programmes 

* Large storage capability 

* Extensive software available 
•Modular design for ready 
expansion to larger more 


complex jobs*High-performance 
CRT terminal *A choice of fast, 
large capacity printers •Built-in 
Diagnostics for testing system 
operation •Complete with 
software. 

A world of-support. 
Cromemco Syslem Three Is 
supported by firmly established 
experience and expertise in 
computer technology that is 
M.i.T. Support which Includes 
installation analysis, 
programming assistance, 
operating advice and full on 
site services. 


In the new era of computers 
McLean brings New Zertawfem 
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McLean Information Technology Ltd: 103-105 Felton Melhew Avenue, Glen Innes: P.O. Box 
18085 Glen Innes, Auckland 8. New Zeatand.Telephone: S87-037: Telex: NZ 2763 KOSFY. 
Slh Floor, West Brook House, 181 Upper WIlMb Sli P.O. Box 49B, Wellington. 

Telephone 844-425. • 

Please send, me more information to: 


Name . . 
Address 
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Datanet extends bureau service to capital 


DEMONSTRATING a con¬ 
tinued relevance of bureau ser¬ 
vices to the small user, Datanet 
Services Ltd, started in 
Auckland four months ago, has 
now spawned a Wellington 
operation. 

The two are in fact separate 
but associated companies, the 
Wellington company being 
known as Datanet Services In¬ 
ternational Ltd. The Auckland 
operation is owned by directors 
of Singer and Stewart — agents 
for Datapoint computers — and 


software house Genasys, but 
the new entity is owned mostly 
by its three users, and only 25 
per cent by Singer and Stewart. 

Initally, the bureau will be 
running two separate on-line 
nodes, based on Datapoint 
equipment, but is looking to a 
future release of the Datapoint 
operating system which will 
allow a link to be set up be¬ 
tween the two sites, said Paul 
Barnaby, one of the Wellington 
shareholders. 

This, he points out, will in¬ 


crease the attractiveness of the 
bureau to companies which 
themselves have offices in more 
than one centre. 

Besides normal passing of 
files between one user’s offices, 
he sees the eventual network 
being used to switch messages 
within and between clients, and 
as a vehicle for the bureau 
operators to ‘'broadcast” 
messages to the whole user 
community. 

Advantages, particularly to 
small companies are clear. If a 


user is faced with unexpected 
peak in workload, or a break¬ 
down in part of the equipment 
at his site, he can ask another 
user through the network "is 
your printer free and can 1 use 
it?" and the bureau can then 
route output through to the ap¬ 
propriate printer. 

This sort of message-passing 
activity, Barnaby agrees, coincs 
close to the Post Ofiicc prohibi¬ 
tion on carrying “third party” 
message traffic. But users 
would not be separately charg¬ 


ed for the message-switching 
service, so Datanet would not 
actually be running foul of Post 
Ofiicc regulations, he claimed. 

A number of bureaux are 
already cflcciivcly providing 
such services on a more exten¬ 
sive scale. 

The new release of the Data- 
point operating system, 
scheduled for next month, will 
also incorporate powerful 
word-processing facilities. 

The three current Well¬ 
ington users are Barnaby, in his 
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This great new Canon desktop computer could be 
helping you to run your business more effectively. 

The CX—1 is one of Canon’s new range of compact, versatile 
and easy to operate desk-top computers, using software 
specially designed for the New Zealand office. 


Naw Zealand Designed Software. 

All systems for the Canon CX-1 are designed, written, installed 
and supported by Kerridge Odeon's own experienced 
analyst/programmers. All our package programs carry a lifetime 
guarantee and our software back-up service is available to offer 
help and advice. Standard program packages will include 
Debtors, Creditors, Stock Control, Payroll, General Ledger, Hire 
Purchase, "Bust Accounting and Private Ledger. Specialized 
systems to suit Individual needs can also be supplied. 

Easy to Operate 

Designed with the operator In mind, the CX -1 has a large, easy 
to read screen, a standard typewriter keyboard and a numeric 
keypad (like a calculator) with a separate data entry key for fast 
data Input. Our systems are user oriented and uncomplicated. 
Accompanying manuals are easy to understand and include 
screen layouts and fully explained step by step operator 
instructions. No special qualifications are needed to operate a 
CX-1 — anyone can learn quickly and easily. 

Capability for Today — Expandability for Tomorrow 

The CX-1 comes complete with a built-in 80 column by 24 line 
screen, which has a green display (easy on the eye) and 
adjustable intensity. Also Included is a high quality Canon 80 
column, 80 character per second Impact printer. To this can be 
added a range of peripheral devices. For example; the disk 


capacity of the CX-1 can be doubled or even quadrupled by 
adding external disk drives. All connectors are Integrated 
Internally so all you have to do is plug the peripherals directly 
Into the CX-1. As your business grows — the CX-1 can be 
expanded to suit your future requirements. 

Financial Plans 

Here's the nicest part of it. You can have a Canon CX-1 on 
your desk helping your business from as little as $78.08 per 
week. 

Kerridge Odeon offer a choice of hire purchase, 2, 3 or 5 year 
lease arrangements, and of course you can purchase a CX-1 
outright. 

The CX-1 Is a powerful, compact and reliable computer — at 
an affordable price. 

Service throughout New Zealand 

Kerridge Odeon Data Products have fully equipped service 
centres In Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, manned by 
trained technicians. 

We currently service computers from Kaltaia to Bluff and we 
guarantee to supply service and parts for ten years. 

Service agreements (Including labour and parts) are available on 
all Canon equipment. 

Make room for a CX-1 on your desk. 


CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY. 

V-AHO il/Kerridge Odeon Data Products 

Cil IAI ITV fi DCl i a ran ITV _ _ _ 


QUALITY & RELIABILITY 

AUCKLAND 

132 Symonds Street 

Phone 796*780 



SALES • SOFTWARE • SERVICE • SUPPLIES 
WELLINGTON 
Embassy Theatre Bldg 
Phone 850-449; 

Also agents throughout New Zealand 


CHRISTCHURCH 
156 Beaiey Avenue 
Phone 80-222 


CX-1/1d 
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capacity as a chartered account- 
am, importer-exporter Jacket 
International and Food and 
Beverage Systems, which half 
runs a processing service for 
several restaurants. 

The users wanted an inters 
live computer system, but ii 
would have been uneconomic 
for either to acquire their own 
in-house machine. Combining 
forces on Datanet made the 
operation viable. 

The same happened in 
Auckland. Besides offering the 
users the computer power (hey 
needed at an economical rate, 
Datanet gave Singer and 
Stewart a demonstration com¬ 
puter system and Genasys j 
vehicle for software develop 
incut, said S and S director Iain 
Stewart. 

The bureau expects th» a 
will remain small, with even-1 
tually about six to eight Well 
ington users. All would be i: 
close communication with the 
bureau and would have appln- 
tions designed for their m 
specialist needs. 


Overseas ‘timesharers’ invading NZ market in force 


Intelligence, 
emphasis 
on the ‘elle’ 

by Stephen Bell 

THE computer business, 
ninny, is subject K* Mw* 
criticism about implied sesi.® 
in its documentation audoitc' 
writings — like mine. 

l.et me put it »n record; I 
agree that there is no justifiu 
lion lor always referring roi 
programmer as “he" andadju 
piepalatino opeiamr as"sitrj 
despite tlie fact that rlw actu: 
sex balance in these occupa¬ 
tions is overwhelmingly ifc 

way. 

Usually lean get roundn»' 
saving "pi ograturners . • 
they”, but if one is required 1 * 
re-let to mic programmer onl). 
what does one do? You cm 1 
keep on saying "the program¬ 
mer”, and “he or she" isnl u * 
ly cumliersome, when repeals 
several limes. 

The alternative is a new 
of “genderless" words, as w 
gested by British conl P“o 
man and philologist 
Firnberg. I once saw a j 
cookbook get nround i! 
venting the word ‘hse’ -*“7 : 
may be easy to pronoun® ■ 
Chinese, but hardly fits( 
to the English language. i 

No, we'll juBt have lo y 
some linguistic convent^ ? 
and give rhonks that we * , ; 
speaking French or IJJ ; 
where most things, if ^ ■ 

are unequivocally M or k- 

You can't even get j, i 
the “they" trick in [ 

has to be either‘Uls’’or 

and traditionally, even u 
have only one *" al * 
programming stefT, “ 'Jg# 
punch-room, they aU ‘ 7 ^; ; 
“ils" ~ !•' , 

But at least the Frenchj^, . 
provided me with one 
back. The next 
starts complaining ab0 , ia* 
all delicate objects Ti ^ 
flowers and 10 , 000 -ton^ 
are allotted the female 
and certain pursuits “'“Si'- 
sonal characteristics ar * ySnj 

ed as female, I PP 1 ! 31 . .. 

lo an inviratiori I h”? JjL.| 
received to a congress- 01 ? :iTi; 

tel|lgetice; Artlfidelle 

the contrary, and aUTtWr.& . 
fences, in; other 
.language, -the.^rendt^wis^;, 
intelligence tcf:behftqw^^.r ; i.- 


NFAV Zealand has been sub¬ 
jected to an invasion of 
overseas-based computer 
timesharing services in the 
space or a few months. 

Following the formation of a 
local Computer Sciences sub¬ 
sidiary comes the joint Marac 
ATAC venture and the incur¬ 
sion of Control Dato's 
Cybernet and Call/370 ser¬ 
vices. 

The large American and 
Australian-based timesharing 
bureaux have been drawn here 
not only by the prospect of a 
role in major energy-based in¬ 
dustrial developments, but by a 
wider-ranging “sophisticated 
market" in specialist computer 
applications which had “hardly 
been touched", said CD data 
services manager Ross Green¬ 
wood. 

Above tin- k.rinwniioivjl ac¬ 
count inu applications and llu- 
occasional specialist iL-poriinu, 
tools, there was a whole 
"pyramid" "f major tasks — 
market research, project con¬ 
trol, corporate business model¬ 
ling and planning, technical 
processing — relevant to the 
firm's specialists and senior 
management. These had barely 
been lack led either by in-honse 
DP departments or by local 
“timesharing" set vices, he .sug¬ 
gested. 

It is easy lor a locally based 
linn to hook a few terminals 
onto a small machine and call 
itself a timesharing bureau, he 
told NBK; but they are not of¬ 
fering "what's internationally 
known as timesharing". Thai, 


he insisted, should include pro¬ 
vision of up-to-date versions of 
specialist software packages 
with expert back-up support. 

“Real" timesharing bureaux, 
in Greenwood's eyes are in the 
game of "selling technology, 
not computer cycles": they do 
not approach the market with 
run-of-the-mill accounting 
packages likely to lose their 
custom as soon as the user can 
afiord an in-house computer. 

Acknowledging that com¬ 
puter power is becoming 
cheaper and that perhaps 90 
per cent of computing will be 
done on the user’s own 
premises in due course, 
Cybernet and its rivals aim to 
pick up the 10 per cent which 
remains uneconomic for in- 
hmisc operation. 

[t is probably not practical, 

1 irecnwnnJ argues, lor most 
companies in outline, s-.iv, a 
large engineering «u (manual 
analysis package with all the 
background icmiuuvs nquircil 
to apply it in ilwrii own prob¬ 
lems. bill they may, never¬ 
theless, have use fur one. 

The trend m "distributed 
processing" will help the pro¬ 
gress of 1 he nui|»»r timesharing 
bureau, he atgneil. The typical 
distributed network of minis is 
an c'lltcieiu way of handling 
that 90 per cent of the cwn- 
p.iuy's workload; but there is 
110 way the large complex 
packages would even lit on 
such a system, even if the user 
were willing to make Mil other 
commit incuts requited. 

The only other company pro- 


Marac into computers 


FINANCE company Marac 
has quietly moved into the 
computer bureau business, in 
collaboration with the 
Australian ATAC group of 
companies. 

The introduction of a com¬ 
puting services element into 
Marac’s business came about 
almost incidentally with its ac¬ 
quisition last year of a half¬ 
share in Greater Pacific 
Finance, now known as Marac 
Finance Australia. 

GPF had already acquired 
the Australian and New 
Zealand agency to a range of 
software packages covering 
finance and related areas, and 
developed by Dial Corpora¬ 
tion, of the United States. 

It was using the packages on 
ils own IBM 370-based net¬ 
work and had gained outside 
clients in Australia, using the 
packages on-line. 

Finding itself suddenly with 
a computing services interest, 
Marac debated its competence 
to handle this very different 
facet of business. “We came to 
the conclusion that we didn't 
have the expertise on our own 
to control and market this 
operation,” said Marac 
spokesman Steve Altrincham. 


vidingsuch large-scale software 
and back-up services at present, 
he claims, is Computer 
Sciences New Zealand, which, 
like the CD Cybernet service, 
jumped into New Zea'And from 
the United States via an 
Australian springboard. 

CD’s Cybernet processors 
arc based in Melbourne, with a 
link via Sydney to local access 
points in Auckland and Well¬ 
ington. For the really excep¬ 
tional jobs, the customer has 
recourse n» the centra) pro¬ 
cessors in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The user's normal interface 
would be through a 
3l)-charnctcr-per-second ter¬ 
minal, but more powerful 
front-end minicomputer 
systems c>nilJ be provided with 
the t'vbci net uniileciion, m 
the link could be led into llu- 
user's existing in-house sout- 
plilei svMclu. 

The * Ivlx’liu-l '-elvice is par- 


IBM relents on software 


IN a move with major conse- 
; quences for computing's “plug 
compatible 1 ' industry, IBM has 
;. “Breed to supply some of its 
; J® tcst software to users of rival 
;!■ National Semiconductor's 
machines. 

•j. The “plug compatible” 
1: manufacturers, like National’ 
Semiconductor's advanced 
. systems division, concentrate 
on making their computers 
j look as much like IBM 
./■ machines as possible, with a 

[ lower price tag. 

IBM. users are encouraged to 


liuilnrly strong on engineering, 
planning and project control 
aids, and, like CSNZ, C.untrol 
Data has an eye to the count ry's 
upcoming large energy-based 
projects. 

This, Greenwood acknowl¬ 
edged, was one of the basic 
reasons for extending into New 
Zealand nt this time. 

Apart from these Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored projects, lire 
bureau will be approaching 
chiefly the larger companies. 
There arc probably "only 
about -10" organisations in 
New Zealand who are really 
Cybernet prospects, said 
Greenwood. 

Timesharing services, he 
argued, fell very much in line 
with this supplement';, theme 
of “bringing the computer 
iltiM-r to the user." 

’I he cnnvciuiim.il 1mmc.ui 
inuld be kOiiip.ucd in ;i tliv- 
clciHiei-- Input d:if;i and |«»l* re¬ 


quests were "handed over the 
counter" and returned some 
lime later. “It may be done 
through a rcmoie-jnh-cntry ter¬ 
minal, but essentially it's the 
same thing. All the talk is of 
tunwound times. 1 ' 

On interface with the user, 
(he attitude of many conven¬ 
tional bureaux was one of “you 
stick to your business, Mr 
User, and we’ll stick hi ours," 
Greenwood alleged. 

Timesharing services worthy 
of the name maintained close 
enminimical in 11 and co¬ 
operation with the user — and 
it was invariably the 
"end-user” — the financial 
analyst, the structural engineer, 
the person wlm knew the ap¬ 
plication — rather than the 
company’s l’l 1 department. 

The facility is handed n» the 
User to operate, with tile 
but can's own specialist Mat!' 
always 011 li.uiil in give .uh ice 


and assistance where needed 
"more like a lautidioinui than u 
dry cleaner". 

Cl) lias already begun to 
ret mil applications specialists 
locally, but Greenwood admit¬ 
ted that the- company might 
have (rouble acquiring stall'm 
New Zealand with the right ac¬ 
tinide 1'ot the marketing of this 
kind of service. 

' 1 11 ’ s a people-driven 
business, dependent on v.mmli¬ 
ning goodwill," he said. To 
draw another comparison, 
timesharing was like guerilla 
warfare. Selling of lumpuiing 
equipment and services in New 
Zealand 10 date, had been done 
rather in the "trench war litre" 
style. 

“You all line up tumid Mill 
l‘i, and bailie awjy. hvcimiallv 
someone takes the lull .mcl it's 
all ovei. In limcsli.intig, there 
ale 110 In lb 10 be token pel 
MiailetHlv.” 


Back-up was. therelorc, 
sought front an experienced 
computer services venture and 
ATAC wos chosen, as having 
"some very highly regarded 
people" behind it. 

A joint company, ATAC 
Computer Services Pty, has 
been formed to market the ser¬ 
vice, with ATAC and Marac 
Australia taking 50/50 shares. 

The network service will 
eventually be extended lo New 
Zealand. Australian sources 
suggest this could be before the 
end of the year, but Altrincham 
declined to commit the local 
Marac operation to such a 
deadline. 

"We have a lot more research 
to do before we can take the 
step," he told NBR, agreeing 
that the question of local back¬ 
up needed careful examination. 

He had no doubt that there 
was a potential market here for 
the Dial Corp systems. “They 
cover credit card operations, 
building societies and credit 
unions — all developing in¬ 
dustries in this country." 

The packages on olTer from 
the ATAC service also include 
financial planning and model¬ 
ling aids. 


switch to the lower-priced 
machines by the assurance that 
their programs will need no 
amendment. 

IBM concedes that some of 
its software — notably the 
operating systems which ad¬ 
minister the central functioning 
of the computer — are public 
property, and freely available 
to users of plug-compatible 
equipment. 

But until now it has resisted 
in the case of certain “program 
products’’ : which ■ aid ■ the 
Operating ^atem. ; 


Now available in New Zealand 


Microfiche and magnetic media 
storage and retrieval systems 


Flche Pantl Piling System — Flche 
Paneln/lndex sets — 40 Pocket Flchs 
Panel — Designed for safe storage and 
easy retrieval of mlcrotlch*. Comes 
complete with a unique index system eel, 
colour coded lor easy identification. 


Media Hack — Holds 200 
Microfiche in 5 flche panels — use 
as a desk reference unit or a reader 
mounted unit. All steel construction 
finished In baked-on enamel. 


Panel Stand — Holds 400 
Microfiche In 10 Flche panels — 
panels are easy lo move — drop In, 
slide out. Wide, non-lip base 
finished in all/aollve wood grain. 


; Easel Ring SHiders.-—. v 
ld?al for quick reference- 
to flche. Easel Instantly 
. sets up at a oonvenlent r , 
reading angle for _ 

\ reference tq, or.. I 
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